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AMERICANA ANNUAL 


The most comprehensive and timely Review of 
World Affairs that we have ever published. 


A REAL NECESSITY FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL AND LIBRARY 


POSTWAR PROBLEMS are uppermost in'the 
minds of our statesmen and educators. The 1943 
AMERICANA ANNUAL might well be called the “Book 
of the Future” so packed are its pages with glimpses into 
the possibilities of the postwar world. 


800 PAGES, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Interesting, instructive articles by leading authorities 
in almost every field of human endeavor; war, industry, 
science, invention, art, music, drama, literature, medicine, 
nutrition, and hundreds of other subjects. 


















A summary of 1942 news of significant achievements, 
including advances in aviation, the wonders of chemistry, 
research, science. World events, chronologically arranged, 
month by month, and country by country—ready for 
instant reference. 


(Wartime restrictions require us to budget $ 
production, so reserve your copy tedey! PRICE 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION wi 
AMERICANA CORPORATION, 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without obligation full information about the 
1943 AMERICANA ANNUAL just off the press. 
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Every thinking American 
will want to read... 


THE MENACE OF THE HERD 


By Francis Stuart Campbell 


It's the kind of a book your patrons will 
talk over with their neighbors. It’s the 
kind of writing they'll quote at the dinner 
table. It’s the kind of literary DYNAMITE 
that will make them hot under the collar 


a time when the individual freedom of 
Americans is threatened as never before, 
it dares to tell the truth about the forces 
that are undermining that freedom, 
abetted by Mr. Average American's tend- 





one moment, and cause them to nod their 
heads in vigorous agreement the next. At 6. 


ency to FOLLOW THE HERD! Ready April 
$4.00 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1104 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The direct route to the 
living literature of the law 


INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY WITH ANNUAL AND THREE-YEAR CUMULATIONS 


@ The Index to Legal Periodicals provides the key to the wealth of vital material 
constantly appearing in professional publications in the United States and other 
English speaking countries. Over 140 periodicals are thoroughly and competently 
indexed, in addition to the reports of many bar associations. 


@ Entries are arranged alphabetically according to subject and author making it 
easy to locate any single article or all the articles on a particular subject. A table 
of the cases commented upon is also given. So that the Index will be all inclusive, 
current book reviews and new biographical material are indexed. Each subject entry 
is accompanied by a brief descriptive note where the title is not sufficiently self 
explanatory and cross references are included to direct attention to related articles. 


@ Subdivisions are employed wherever it is deemed necessary with the result that 
listings under such broad subjects as courts, constitutional law, corporation law and 
criminal law remain easily accessible. 


Write for sample copy—Published for 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


by THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-72 University Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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HOUGHTFUL adults every- 
"Tas are asking the ques- 
tion, “How will this war 
affect American children?” We 
need not be disturbed by what 
children themselves take from the 
war. They are natural dramatists. If they 
fight sham battles instead of playing In- 
dians or bandits, it matters little except to 
the passerby who is caught in the direct 
line of a flying mud- or snow-ball. But 
the effect upon children of a nation-wide 
program designed to shock lethargic adults 
into action is quite another matter. Photo- 
gtaphs in newspapers and magazines, mo- 
tion picture films, dramatic radio broad- 
casts grow more realistic by the minute in 
this effort to develop among civilians the 
fighting spirit necessary for victory. Un- 
fortunately children too look and listen. 
There is, of course, need for antidotes. 
These obviously include wholesome radio 
programs for children, motion pictures 
which bring laughter instead of hysteria, 
the reading of books which accent normal 
interests and activities. But only short- 
sighted sentimentalists will try to ignore 
the war itself. Children need to know 
the purpose for which we are fighting— 
they must rejoice at victories—and under- 
stand why we cannot win every battle. 
This is the time to revitalize geography. 
New Guinea, Iceland, and Libya are no 
longer mere places on a map now that 
fathers and brothers of American children 
are there. Science becomes vital instead 





omment 


of abstract as boys and girls dis- 
cover daily that some substitute 
has replaced a familiar item. 
Through the wartime necessity 
for thrift, conservation, and co- 
operation, children learn those 
lessons which developed the sturdy Ameri- 
canism of our pioneer forefathers. 


Children are not necessarily endangered 
because their world is changing, but their 
adjustment must come through a wise, 
sane educational program and not through 
the impact of harsh shocks. In this stab- 
ilization program schools and libraries are 
properly taking the lead, for they are the 
institutions that children know and trust. 

Books, the tools of teachers and libra- 
rians, will aid in the success of this pro- 
gram, or they will cause it to fail. Some 
publishers have had sufficient vision, fore- 
sight, and understanding to prepare books 
which are shaped to fit into a constructive 
wartime program. Others have published 
books of little or no merit designed for 
quick sale to a new book-buying public 
which has acquired buying power without 
that discrimination that comes from ex- 
perience in the choice of books. 


Librarians have a tremendous responsi- 
bility for choosing the right books for 
their libraries. They have an even heavier 
responsibility for aiding parents in the se- 
lection of books for the home library. 
More aggressiveness is needed in inform- 
ing the public that this advisory service is 
available. L JL. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A NEWMAN TREASURY Chosen by Charles F. Harrold 
Selections from the prose works of Cardinal Newman, chosen for content and literary 
quality. May. $4.00 


LIVING THOUGHS OF CLAUSEWITZ Presented by Lt. Col. Joseph I. Greene 
The editor of the Infantry Journal selects and introduces the best of an incomparable 
military writer. April. $1.50 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM JAMES 


Essays on Faith and Morais. 

Pragmatism. 

Radical Empiricism—A Pluralistic Universe. 

A new grouping into 3 volumes of the works on faith and morals, pragmatism, and 


the metaphysical writings. March. Each $2.50 

WITH A MERRY HEART Compiled by Paul J. Phelan 
A treasury of humor by Catholic writers, e.g., John Kieran, Frank Sullivan, Chesterton 

May. $3.50 

CELESTIAL HOMESPUN By Katherine Burton 
Human portrait of Isaac Hecker, friend of Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, and founder of 

the Paulist Fathers. April. $3.00 

THE HOLY COMMUNION By Spencer Leeson 
The Bishop of London’s Lenten Book for 1943. March. $1.00 

THE MASTER ON THE MOUNT By James Edward Ward 


Fresh, direct and intimately human studies of the Master's greatest teachings. 
March. $1.50 


LITURGY AND PERSONALITY By Dietrich von Hildebrand 
The well-known German Catholic theologian discusses the liturgy in terms of per 
sonality development. March. $2.00 


ENGINEERING MATERIALS, MACHINE TOOLS AND PROCESSES 
By W. Steeds 


A general introduction to metal-working and machining. Ready. $5.50 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF HEAT ENGINES By R. H. Grundy 
Covers steam, gasoline and Diesel engines. May. $6.00 
A YEAR TO GROW By Helene Conway 
Story of a girl’s year in a convent school for ages 10 to 14. April. $2.00 
THE COTTON INDUSTRY 
THE STEEL INDUSTRY By Josephine Perry 
Two new titles in the America at Work Series for ages 12 to 15. May. Each $1.50 
LITTLE MISS MOSES By Julie Bedier 
Another exciting adventure of young Thomas who lives at the Chinese mission school 
at Lo-Ting. Ages 6-10. April. $1.00 


(Dates and prices subject to change) 



















































INDEPENDENCE 
FOR INDIA? 


JOHNSEN (Reference Shelf) 
292p. $1.25 





Note the question mark. It raises one of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting the Allies today and one that seems fated to 
haunt them for many critical days to come. 


To many, the answer is an unequivocal, “Yes.” Approximately 
one-third of the book is devoted to reprinting the most logical 
arguments for immediate independence by those whose pronounce- 
ments carry the greatest weight. 


Others are equally sincere in answering a decided, “‘No’’—usually 
with qualifications as to when and to what extent. Their convic- 
tions are reprinted with equal prominence. 


Other sections are devoted to a general discussion and bibliog- 
raphies. The former highlights Indian history and social, eco- 
nomic and political life. The bibliographies occupy thirty pages 
and are divided into general references, the case for India, and 
the case for Britain. 


The book reaches no conclusion, but presents for the reader’s 
judgment the many aspects of the problem. In it are the germs 
of all the questions that will perplex the post-war world. 


Independence for India? typifies the editorial policy of the Ref- 
erence Shelf, an annual series since 1908. Each book, with the 
exception of an annual collection of speeches that have molded 
public opinion, is a compilation of the most logical pros and cons 
that have been expressed by authorities on an important contro- 
versial question of the day. 


THE CURRENT REFERENCE SHELF, 1942-43 
No. 1—$1.25 Representative American Speeches: 1941-42—Baird. 
297p. Thirty speeches vital in their influence on 
America’s destiny, today’s war, tomorrow's peace. 
No. 2—$1.25 Plans for a Post-War World—Johnsen. 126p. Criti- 
cisms, appraisal and comparison of the most recent and 
widely publicized proposals. 


No. 3—$1.25 Independence for India—see above. 


No. 4—-$1.25 Wage Ceilings and Inflation—in preparation. 


No. 5—To be determined 
No. 6— by 
No. 7 Tomorrow's Headlines. 








SAVE MONEY —AIl seven books as published, on subscription, $6.00 
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THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


New York, New York 







950 University Avenue, 
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Ladies of Literature 


66 E are too happy and relieved at what 

the Russians have done for us,” Marcia 
Davenport said at a recent Book and Author 
Luncheon in New York City, “not to pay tribute 
to them now, but once in a while the backwash 
of dormant public opinion rises to the surface 
and lets us know that there is still a group that 
would be very glad to see the Russian people 
back behind the borders of 1939 and staying 
there.” She asserted that sincere attention to the 
specific problems of the Slavic people of Europe 
now and after the peace is all-essential. %& J J 
Ivy Litvinoff, English-born wife of the Soviet 
Ambassador in Washington, has written a book 
called Moscow Mystery, not a study of Russian 
foreign policy but an out-and-out detective story 
laid in Moscow in the twenties. 

To the Hate-or-Not controversy Pearl Buck 
has written a brief epilog in the form of a letter 
to the New York Times. “After long observa- 
tion of wars and the men who wage them,” her 
own conviction is that although some men “have 
to feel a personal vindictive hatred or they can- 
not kill . . .” yet others, distrusting the emo- 
tionalism of hate, become more deadly fighters if, 
instead of being inspired by hatred they are, 
rather, armed with a “clear, cold conviction that 
what they do is right—or, at least, has to be 
done.” She therefore thinks it idle to speculate 
on the necessity of hate (or of the lack of it). 
War, she says, “lays upon us its dark compulsion 
to kill as many as we can,” and it is therefore 
only a matter of “how best.” 

When Governor Ellis Arnall of Georgia offered 
Margaret Mitchell an appointment to member- 
ship on the State Board of Education, the best 
seller author refused the honor because she “could 
not also accept the duties.” Then she added: 
“Being the author of Gone with the Wind is a 
full-time job. .. .” 


Dissenting Voices 


Louis Bromfield has entered the forces of the 
lay opposition. In a terrifying estimate of the 
food outlook—not only for America but for all 
the countries to whom she is committed—Brom- 
field declared that with increased labor shortages 
on the farms, no reasonable warning period in 
which a farmer may plan, and a scarcity of ma- 
chinery and soil chemicals, “the situation is far 
more grave than the public has been ailowed to 

Ow. 

A suit to enjoin Noel Coward and John C. 
Wilson from continuing the Broadway production 
of the play “Blithe Spirit’’ was filed February 24, 
by John O. Hewitt, who declared that the play 
was a “plagiarism on the plaintiff's play,” written 
in 1928 under the title of “Spirits” and also 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


known as “Husbands and Wives.” Mr. Wilson, 
entering a general denial, filed a motion to compel 
Mr. Hewitt to serve a bill of particulars. The 
complaint stated that the plaintiff's ‘dramatic 
composition or playlet’’ was never published nor 
copyrighted and never became public property. 
Mr. Coward is now in England doing war work 
for the British Government. 


Uniforms Don’t Count 

William Saroyan, now a private in the Signal 
Corps at Wright Field, was married on Feb- 
ruary 20 to Carol Marcus, of New York City. 
The ceremony took place at Dayton, Ohio, and 
(according to the AP) when reporters asked 
Private Saroyan for comment, he “declined to 
issue a statement for the first time in his life.”’ 
3 J JS Struthers Burt has won the annual 
Art Alliance medal awarded to the person who 
has done most for the arts in Philadelphia [in 
1942}. It was for his War Songs, a collection of 
ballads voicing the feeling of an average Ameri- 
can in times of war, that the honor was conferred 
3 J 8 Robert P. Post, thirty-three-year-old 
member of the New York Times London Bureau 
and a newspaperman for ten years, accompanied 
the United States Air Force on a raid over Wil- 
helmshaven on February 26 and was reported 
“missing” a day later. It is believed that between 
two and nine persons bailed out of the bomber 
in which Post had been a passenger, and there is 
therefore a chance, at least, that he is still alive 
Members of the “writing Sixty-ninth” (a group 
of correspondents especially trained to go on air 
raids) say that it was Post's generous nature and 
forthrightness that caused him to be with the 
bomber squadron that caught the heaviest force 
of Nazi anti-aircraft fire and fighters over the 
target on the Wilhelmshaven raid. & J J Hans 
Habe arrived at Camp Upton early in February 
as a private. 


Uncle Sam: Publisher 


A congressional storm blew up on February 10 
over the appearance of Victory, the new maga- 
zine of the OWI. The first blast came when in 
the Senate it was feared that the official publi- 
cation was attempting to boost President Roose- 
velt for a fourth term. A resolution calling for 
an Appropriations Committee investigation was 
immediately introduced. There were many other 
audible qualms, some admittedly founded on noth- 
ing more than rumor. The magazine itself is pub- 
lished under the imprint of the United States 
Government, is handsomely printed, and is to 
appear every two months. A circulation of more 
than 500,000 copies is planned and after free 
distribution of the first two issues it is to sell 
for twenty-five cents a copy—circulated abroad 
only. 

(Continued on page 592) 
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MICROFILM FILES 
SAVE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
TIME AND MONEY 











HE National Archives . . . world’s largest 
depository of official Government records 
. . is a center of war activity and the source for 
vital background information, documents, maps, 
charts, plans, blueprints and photographs for war 
production and Governmental administration. 
“Requests for information have more than 
doubled since Pearl Harbor . . . 237,000 requests 
last year, sometimes more than 1,000 per day. . . 
and microphotography is playing an important 





Some of the most important advantages 
of Microphotography are: 


1. Safeguards the original material from 
wear due to excessive handling; minimizes 
the danger of loss of valuable docu- 
ments from fire, floods or war damage. 


2. Original manuscripts, drawings, maps, 
photographs and textual matter normally 
cannot leave The National Archives 
Building. Reproduction in miniature fac- 
simile makes these resources available 
anywhere in the world. 


3. Microphotography, the modern tech- 
nique for records control, reduces volu- 
minous files—tons of paper—to miniature 
rolls weighing a few pounds. 











BETTER THINGS for BETTER LIVING 


... and Meet Current Demand 


for Reference Material 


part in rendering these services,” states Dr. 
Vernon D. Tate, Chief, Division of Photographic 
Archives and Research, The National Archives. 
So numerous are demands for microfilm service 
in the war program that The National Archives 
now restricts microfilm work almost exclusively 
to war-related subjects. 

The scope and usefulness of Library Service 
can be enlarged through microphotography. 
Many subjects are available from The National 
Archives, The Library of Congress and other 
institutions. Du Pont Microcopy Film —excep- 
tionally fine grained —will give you an excellent 
photographic reduction of original material with- 
out appreciable loss of detail. Its specially treated 
emulsion resists scratches and abrasions . 
assuring a long, serviceable life. Technical booklet 
on Microcopy Film will be sent on request. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo 


Products Department, Wilmington, Delaware. 


8E6. yu. $. pat. OFF 


MICROCOPY 
FILM 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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FICTION 

Author Title Points 
1. Louis Bromfield, Mrs. Parkingion ......... 130 
2. Marcia Davenport, Valley of Decision ..... 114 
3. Franz Werfel, The Song of Bernadette ..... 111 
4. James Hilton, Ramdom Harvest ........... 7 
5. Henry Bellamann, Kings Row ............ 64 
6. LeGrand Cannon, Jr. Look to the Mountain 58 
7. Frances Keyes, Crescent Carnival .......... 51 
8. Upton Sinclair, Wide Is the Gate ......... 50 
9. Ben Ames Williams, Strange Woman ...... 46 
10. Nancy Hale, Prodigal Women ............ 46 
COMMENT: Mrs. Parkington takes first 


last month, with 
titles are Education for Death and 


CHILDREN'S BOOKs: 


Laugh, Kathryn Worth. 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-six cities *) 


lace in its second appearance on the fiction list. Two additions this 

month are Strange Woman and Wide Is the Gate. The two leading nonfiction titles are unchanged from 
ith Guadalcanal Diary making a first appearance in fourth place. 

The Art of Seeing. 

Highest on the list are: The Middle Moffat, 

Matchlock Gun, Walter D. Edmonds; Spike of Swift River, John Sherman O'Brien; They Loved to 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City 
(Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springheld, and Toronto. 


NONFICTION 

Author Title Points 

1. Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emily Kimbrough, 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay ...... 167 
2. Marion Hargrove, See Here, Private Hargrove 128 
3. Howard K. Smith, Last Train from Berlin 88 
4. Richard Tregaskis, Guadalcanal Diary ..... 87 
5. William L. White, They Were Expendable 77 
6. Joseph Clark Grew, Report from Tokyo .... 67 
7. Cecil Brown, Swez to Simgapore ........... 55 

8. Louise Dickinson Rich, We Took to the 
MEGS - ciency peataitlncasodcadeadaas ec 53 
9. Gregor Ziemer, Education for Death ...... 41 
10. Aldous Huxley, The Art of Seeing ........ 39 


Other new nonfiction 


Eleanor Estes; Bumbi, Felix Salten: 








(Continued from page 590) 
DIED 


FEBRUARY 8. Louis Weitzenkorn, former news- 
paperman and author of Five Star Final and 
other plays, was found dead of burns and 
suffocation in the kitchen of his apartment; at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; forty-nine. He served 
a number of posts on New York newspapers and 
in 1929 became editor of the New York Evening 
Graphic. His Five Star Final was first produced 
at the Cort Theater (New York) and was after- 
ward made into a film. 


FEBRUARY 8. Dr. Arthur Rosenburg, former 
member of the Reichstag, historian of the Weimar 
Republic, professor of history at Brooklyn Col- 
lege; at Long Island College Hospital; fifty-three. 


FEBRUARY 8. Daniel M. Casey, who made the 
claim that he was the original ‘Casey at the Bat” 
and pitcher for the Philadelphia baseball team in 
1887; in George Washington Hospital at Wash- 
ington, following a long illness; eighty. Ernest 
L. Thayer, author of the poem, once stated, con- 
cerning the existence of a “real” Casey, that “the 
poem has no history.” And it has been pointed 
out that Dan Casey did not claim identity with the 
famous Mudville slugger until he went to Silver 
Spring, Maryland, to retire. 


FEBRUARY 18. Dr. Robert R. Marett, anthropol- 
ogist and rector of Exeter College, Oxford, since 
1928; at Oxford, England; seventy-six. His books 
include works on ethics, religion, anthropology, 
psychology and folklore, and he has held a 
number of distinguished offices in learned circles. 


FEBRUARY 22. [According to a German radio re- 
port from Seville, Spain} Garcia Rufino, well 
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known writer under the pen name of Don 
Cecilio de Triana; at Seville; seventy-one. His 
plays are still popular in Spain and Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. 


FEBRUARY 24. Dr. Helene Stoecker, formerly a 
feminist leader in Germany, in the Park West 
Hospital, New York City; after a long illness; 
seventy-four. She was founder and editor of the 
monthly magazine, the New Generation, which 
she published from 1905 until 1933. She was 
a pacifist and had been associated with the late 
Dr. Ludwig Quidde, Nobel Peace Prize winner 
in 1927. Im 1941 she took refuge in the U. S. 


FEBRUARY 26. The Rev. Paul Lendrum Blakely, 
S.J., associate editor for more than twenty-eight 
years, of America, national Roman Catholic weekly 
review; in St. Clare’s Hospital; sixty-two. 


FEBRUARY 27. Arthur Beatty, Emeritus Professor 
of English at the University of Wisconsin and 
author and editor of numerous books on English 
literature; at Madison, Wisconsin, following a 
long illness; seventy-three. 


MARCH 1. Fred R. Moore, editor and publisher 
of the New York Age, a Negro news weekly; in 
New York City; of pneumonia; eighty-five. 


MARCH 3. Capt. Stephen Haggard, actor and 
novelist, grand-nephew of Sir Rider Haggard; in 
active service; twenty-nine 


Marcu 4. Dr. H. C. Colles, music critic of the 
Times of London since 1911; London; sixty-three. 
He had a tremendous influence on the musical 
world of his generation, and wrote a number of 
books not only on the history of music but on 
musicians and articles of a like nature. He also 
edited the third and fourth editions of Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
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1943 COPYRIGHT 
Many of America’s leading child psychologists, educators and others concerned with the mental develop- 
oy | — recommend The Book of Knowledge for its psychological approach in the arrangement of 
ext and pictures. 


Librarians favor the BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE because children can use it without help. 
Subject matter is not alphabetically arranged but presented step by step in clear, logical, orderly form. 
For quick reference service, there is an alphabetical index. . . Librarians say that when they place the 
Book of Knowledge on circulating shelves, it is a first choice with both boys and girls. 
information to School and Library Division. 20 Vols., Maroon Artcraft 

















Rademaekers 
pecialists in Prebinding of Library Binders & Booksellers 


ae Very few people 
Books, and Binding of Books In the world 


Can guarantee you 
The fine work 
Our company gives with 


WAGENVOORD & COMPANY Regard to the binding of 


Your precious books 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


and Periodicals. 


, RADEMAEKERS 
Complete Bindery Service New York City Hempstead, L. I. 
Newark, N. J. 


AT LAST! of South kine taats Mencaties 


CAPTAIN OF THE ANDES 


THE LIFE OF JOSE de SAN MARTIN 
By Marcaret H. Harrison 

















In Spain, San Martin battled Napoleon, yet renounced his 
brilliant future as a Spanish commander. In South Amer- 
ica, he turned against Spain itself to unshackle half a 
continent. Hailed as the great liberator of Argentina, 
Chile and Peru, damned as devil and tyrant, persecuted 
by racking illness, San Martin died, destitute, in the 
slums of Paris—one of the greatest enigmas ever to taunt 
history’s curiosity. 
CAPTAIN OF THE ANDES is the remarkable story of 
South America’s most remarkable fighter for freedom. 
$3.00 at bookstores 


**At once a study of an extraordinary military man and a 
panoramic view of South America’s struggles to free itself 
from the Spanish yoke. Mrs. Harrison tells the story 
clearly and well.’’ 

—JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


‘‘Charmingly written—-a biography which is in itself a good 
romantic story.'’ —San Francisco Call Bulletin 


‘‘An eloquent record, well worth your reading.”’ 
—MARY CARTER ROBERTS, in the ashington Star 


ILLUSTRATED with 22 portraits and contemporary prints—also 
endpaper maps. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
RICHARD R. SMITH, Publisher, 120 E. 39th St., NEW YORK 
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Gerald 


SCIENTIST of acute and subtle intellect 

who has evolved a new philosophy of his- 
tory; a storyteller who has revived Sherlock 
Holmes in two brilliantly clever thrillers; and a 
friend of Aldous Huxley who figures as a 
character, Mr. Propter, in Huxley's satiric novel, 
After Many a Summer Dies the Swan (whose 
California magnate and his amours reminds the 
informed reader of Orson Welles’ superb film, 
Citizen Kane)—all these are the writer known 
as Gerald Heard, or as H. F. Heard when he 
is poaching on Baker Street preserves. “Mr. 
Heard has conferred another blessing on a 
wambling world,” exclaimed Christopher Morley 
when he finished the second of the neo-Holmes 
stories, Reply Paid (in which the agent of destruc- 
tion is tularemia!), and the success of this mys- 
tery yarn and its predecessor, A Taste for Honey, 
has led more than one reader to tackle its author's 
more difficult works of philosophy and science. 


This baker's dozen of closely reasoned books 
have as their main thesis the belief that ‘there 
is an evolution of human consciousness and it is 
this which accounts for civilization’s develop- 
ment.” It is psychic, not physical factors which 
account for the maintenance and growth of 
culture and humanity. So, in the Introduction to 
These Hurrying Years; An Historical Outline 
1900-1933 Heard explains that “this essay, 
therefore, is not ordinary history but a current 
diagnosis, and journal of a contemporary of these 
évents—a stop-press report of the greatest social 
earthquake which has ever shaken mankind. The 
intention is, behind the phenomenal convulsion 
to detect the profound psychological cause.” Its 
theme is “the increasing consciousness of the 
human mind . . . of a new revolutionary knowl- 
edge of what outer nature actually is, what the 
mind's own nature is, and of the profound, 
mysterious relationship between them.” These 
Hurrying Years may be regarded as one of the 
most successful, as it is the most readable, of 
Heard’s various developments of his master 
theory. Concerning The Third Morality, 1937, 
“There is doubtless a good deal of truth, inter- 
mingled with error, in his cosmology, a good deal 
of sense mixed with nonsense in his ethic,” states 
Elmer Davis with characteristic bluntness in his 
Not To Mention the War, “but by his method it 
is utterly impossible to disentangle them... The 
hasty reader is likely to dismiss it all as hooey 
instead of trying to assay the percentage of 
precious metal in the ore.” 

Gerald Heard was born October 8, 1889, in 
England, one of the two sons of the late Preben- 
dary A. J. Heard, and was christened in his 
father’s church as Henry Fitz Gerald Heard. He 
had a rather strict upbringing, and prepared at 
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GERALD HEARD 


Sherborne for Cambridge University, where he 
matriculated at Gonville and Caius College. After 
leaving the university, he was for ten years private 
secretary to a number of men associated with 
public affairs in England and Ireland. For the 
greater part of this time he was working with 
Sir Horace Plunkett in Dublin during the Irish 
rebellion. After this stretch Heard occupied him- 
self as a lecturer, writer, and editor. Following 
an appointment by the University of Oxford for 
extramural lectures, he edited The Realist, in 
1929. The British Broadcasting Corporation then 
engaged him as a commentator on current science, 
for a fortnightly broadcast on “This Surprising 
World,” which went on from 1930 to 1934, 
when he did another series, “Science in the 
Making.” Another aspect of the unseen world 
has engaged Heard’s interest, and he has been 
a member of the council and research committee 
of the British Society for Psychical Research. 
The British Academy awarded him a grant from 
the Henrietta Herz Fund for his The Ascent of 
Humanity, published in 1929. In the spring of 
1937 Heard came to the United States with 
Aldous Huxley for a series of lectures and has 
remained here since, living at various times at 
Laguna Beach, and on Arlene Terrace in Holly- 
wood. A fairly tall man with an ascetic face 
adorned by an auburn moustache and imperial 
(suggesting those worn by the late “S. S. Van 
Dine,” though heavier), Heard is said to be a 
kindly, unaffected person. He is unmarried. 


EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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400 Years Ago Copernicus Died 


Ever since our lives have been increasingly enriched by his astro- 
nomical discoveries. 


100 Years Ago The Blakiston Company Was Founded 


Dedicated to the dissemination of scientific truths, which have con- 
tributed to the advancement of mankind. 


Blakiston is particularly proud of: 


The Harvard 


Books on Astronomy 


Edited by Harlow Shapley and Bart J. Bok 
Harvard College Observatory 


Dr. Shapley, Director of Harvard College Observatory, is chairman of the Copernican 
Quadricentennial Committee. Thousands of libraries and educational institutions are 
now making plans for scientific exhibits for the week, May 24-30. There is no better 
focal point for such an exhibit than the “Harvard” books. Each book presents and 
illustrates profound truths in a popular style for easy reading and understanding. 
The final authority on science for public, school, college and private libraries. 


ATOMS, STARS AND NEBULAE. Leo Gotpperc and LAwrence H. Ater. 150 il. 
323 p. $2.50 


Just published: A thrilling glimpse into the seething universe of single stars, double stars, 
multiple, dwarf and giant stars, cool and hot stars, stars that pulsate and stars that suddenly 
disintegrate in cataclysmic stellar explosions. A fascinating discussion of stellar rainbows, 


atoms and molecules, and an appendix with a complete summary of stellar statistics. 


BETWEEN THE PLANETS. FLetcHer G. Watson. 106 il. 222 p. $2.50 
“If you want to know anything and practically everything about asteroids, comets, meteors 
and meteorites, Watson’s book is your source. . . Sky 


EARTH, MOON AND PLANETS. Frep L. Wuippre. 140i. 293 p. $2.50 


“This lucid book has a freshness which is amazing. . .”—Science 


THE MILKY WAY. Bart J. Box and Priscitira F. Box. 96il. 204p. $2.50 


“The subject matter of The Milky Way—the structure, dimensions, and composition of our 
galaxy—is a topic which deserves understanding and reiteration, and no one could have done 
a better job of it than Dr. and Mrs. Bok. . .”—Sky 


THE STORY OF VARIABLE STARS. Leon Campsett and Luier Jaccnia. 82 il. 
226 p. $2.50 
“A better popular exposition of some of the intricacies of these pulsating stars does not 
exist. . .”"—Sky 


* THE BLAKISTON COMPANY * 


1012 WALNUT STREET :: PHILADELPHIA 
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Morris 


AR too many wise men have floundered on a 

definition of humor. Morris Bishop, in his 
Introduction to A Treasury of British Humor is 
inclined to believe that of all the definitions the 
epigrammatic’ ones, the clever and facile turns, 
are the least usable. He himself leans toward a 
very harmless and unilluminating interpretation— 
that “humor is what makes people laugh, or expe- 
rience a muscular quake premonitory of laughter.” 
This, he adds, is, of course, “philosophically and 
psychologically unsatisfactory, but so too are the 
conclusions philosophers and psychologists. In 
the selection process he admitted only those pieces 
that had actually succeeded in making him laugh 
out loud, or chuckle, or smile broadly. Those that 
failed to do so—regardless of the sanctity of their 
inventors, were thrown out. Nor did indecency 
make the grade—“except in a few rare examples 
from privileged authors.” All the while he was 
highly conscious of the fact that in view of the 
variations in the sensibilities of every reader no 
collection of this kind could ever reach a very 
high degree of invulnerability. And for that very 
good reason, he says, in the last analysis the only 
solution is this: “let everyone make his own 
anthology.” 

Morris Bishop was born in Willard, New York, 
April 15, 1893, the son of Edwin Rubergall 
Bishop, a physician, and Bessie (Gilbert) Bishop. 
His bookish uncle, Rev. William Morris Gilbert 
of Yonkers, evidently had a considerable influence 
in the shaping of his nephew's reading interests, 
although certainly at the time young Bishop had 
little thought of ever using any of this pleasant 
wisdom to any professional end. He attended 
Public School 6 in Yonkers and then Yonkers 
High School. From Cornell he got his B.A., 
with emphasis on languages and history, in 1913; 
his M.A. the year following; and much later 
(1926) his Ph.D. 

For three years before the outbreak of the First 
World War he was engaged in business pursuits. 
Following America’s entry he served as a lieu- 
tenant in the infantry. In 1919 he went to 
Finland as a member of the American Relief 
Administration Mission and was decorated with 
the Order of the White Rose. 

Two years later he became instructor of Ro- 
mance Languages at Cornell, was made assistant 
professor in 1926, and professor in 1936. Some 
of his earliest miscellaneous writing appeared in 
Life. Except for a considerable number of poems 
in the New Yorker over a period of several years, 
his light verse has been confined largely to book 
form—Paramount Poems (1929) and Spilt Milk 
(1942). Moreover he has done studies of 
Petrarch, Pascal, and Ronsard; and last year, over 
the signature “W. Bolingbroke Johnson,” he 
— a mystery novel called The Widening 
tain. 

Bishop was married in 1927 to Alison Mason 
Kingsbury; they have a daughter, Alison. For 
the most part Ithaca (New York) has been his 
home, but he has made numerous journeys to 
France and occasional trips to Spain and Italy. 
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Morris BISHOP 


Right now he is Chief of the Italian Section of 
the Overseas Broadcasting Service of the OWI, a 
post which keeps him so thoroughly occupied that 
literature, he says, “all seems far away and long 
ago.” He contends that he’s not much of an 
author anyway, and that his real job is being a 
professor. He is quite willing to admit that his 
most fruitful source of literary material has been 
“other people’s books.” As to just what effect 
this war will have on writing in general, he's not 
at all certain, but he hints that, like most wars, 
it will probably be followed by an “efflorescence 
of escape literature, l'art pour l'art.” 


B. ALSTERLUND 


May Book CLuB CHOICES 
Book-of-the-Month Club 


The Fifth Seal, by Mark Aldanov. Scribner 
Literary Guild of America 
Chicken Every Sunday, by Rosemary Taylor 
Whittlesey House 
Junior Literary Guild 
Oider boys: Swing Shift, by Howard M. Brier 
Random House 
Older girls: Patterns on the Wall, by Elizabeth 
Yates. Knopf 


Intermediate group: Children of North Africa, by 
Louise A. Stinetorf. Lippincott 
Primary group: A Back Yard for John, by Eleanor 


Clymer. McBride 
Readers’ Club 


The Cold Journey, by Grace Zaring Stone. Readers’ 
Club 
Catholic Book Club (April) 
Celestial Homespun, by Katherine Burton. Long- 
mans 
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NORTON Changes Title 
of Citizen Series 


Since the famous “What the Citizen 
Should Know” books are now being 
widely read by men in the Services as 
well as by civilians, it has seemed de- 
sirable to alter the series title slightly 
to indicate its wider appeal. The series, 
therefore, will hereafter be published 
with the general title of “What You 
Should Know About. . .” Three new 
titles ready this Spring are listed below 
as well as older titles. 





“The most sincere and conscientious effort 
on the part of any American general pub- 
lishing house to inform citizens upon the 
means and methods of war. W. W. Norton 
& Co. set their standards high to begin with 
and they have not lowered it an inch. . . 
These books are sound and exceedingly help- 
ful in the war effort.” 

The Infantry Journal 











What You Should Know About 
THE SIGNAL CORPS 


By Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Jr. 


Here is the first book about this vital and active 
branch of our new army. It gives, in non-technical 
language, a comprehensive view of the Signal Corps, 
what it is, how it works, what its wide and varied 
duties are, and its strategic place in the Army as 
a whole. 


Publication, April 11 


What You Should Know About 
SPIES AND SABOTEURS 


By Will Irwin and Th M. Joh 


This authentic, complete picture of total espionage 
reveals the tricks and methods of spies and saboteurs, 
shows how they operate, where and how they are 
recruited and trained, and tells the thrilling story 
of how the F. B. I. and Army and Navy Intelligence 
—G-2 and O.N.I.—combat them. 


To Be published in May 





What You Should Know About 
ARMY GROUND FORCES 


By Lt. Col. Joseph |. Greene, U. S. A. 


The first book-length description of the largest actual 
unit in the Army of the United States. This book 
explains the meaning and methods of operation and 
the interrelation of the branches of Armored Forces, 
Infantry, Paratroops, Cavalry, Tank Destroyers, 
Artillery, ete. 


To be published in June 






WHAT YOU 
SHOULD KnOW 


ABOUT 


With these books the 


Library helps the folks at 
home”to know what their 


boys * are doing in the 
Services 


THE COMPLETE SERIES 
What You Should Know About 
SUBMARINE WARFARE 

by David O. Woodbury 


WARTIME MEDICINE 
by Lt. Col. J. R. Darnall, 
M.D., and V. I. Cooper 


THE ARMY 

by Lt. Harvey S. Ford 
THE NAVY 

by Hanson W. Baldwin 
THE COAST GUARD 

by Hickman Powell 
OUR ARMS AND 
WEAPONS 

by Major James E. 
THE MARINES 

by Captain John H. Craige 
THE MERCHANT 
MARINE 

by Carl D. Lane 
THE AIR FORCES 

by Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 
THE ARMY ENGINEERS 

by Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson 
MODERN WAR 

by Fletcher Pratt 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
by Walter D. Binger and 
Hilton H. Railey 


Illustrated @ $2.50 Each 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
“BOOKS THAT LIVE" 


Hicks 
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SUBJECT GUIDE 
TO REFERENCE BOOKS 


By HERBERT S. HIRSHBERG 
Dean, School of Library Science, Western Reserve University 


Several Hundred Important Reference Books 
* minutely analyzed 
* carefully annotated 
* and listed under 240 Subject Headings 


The ready-reference feature leads directly from frequently asked ques- 
tions to commonly-held reference books. This time saving Guide 
becomes a practical tool in the hands of every reference worker— 


veteran or amateur. 


Each book—including the common reference books of the smallest 
libraries—is entered not once, but under every subject on which it 
offers information be it First Aid, Cost of Living, or Fraternities. 
Each time a book is listed, its annotation describes its specific use in 


connection with that particular subject. 


* A first aid to the librarian or assistant in a small library, or 
a branch who is occasionally pressed into reference work. 


® A reminder and a time-saver for the more experienced worker. 


* A practical help for the patron who likes to find his own way. 
Published September 1942. 260 p. Cloth, $4. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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3825 Different 


Standard Full Length 


Plays 


By 890 Authors 
(AESCHYLUS TO SAROYAN) 


Appeared in: 
PLAY ANTHOLOGIES 


327 AND 


COLLECTIONS OF 
LITERATURE 
Published 1900-1942 inclusive. 





You have a number of these 
anthologies and collections. Can 
you immediately discover what 
they include? Can you turn to 
a cumulative— 


Author Index 
Dates, list of titles, variants, 
adapters, translators, dates of 
first productions, etc. 


Title Index 
A list of all titles appearing in 
collections and anthologies 
1900-1942. 


List of Collections Analyzed 


327 titles with a list of plays 
included and space for call 
numbers. 


You will find all this information and 
og ee ee, eee 


An Index to Plays 


in Collections 
(Coming in May) 





THE H. W. WILSON CO. 








WAR WORDS 


Recommended 
Pronunciations 


By W. CABELL GREET 


Editor, American Speech 


A timely, authoritative 
guide to the pronunciation 
of names in the news, de- 
veloped for the use of 
speakers on the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 


Over 4,000 entries. 
Price, $1.50. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
Morningside Heights New York 











SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 
DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


offers 
1. A one year course for college graduates. 
2. A two-year in-service course which provides 
for earning while learning. 
3. Late afternoon courses for those actively 
engaged in library work. 
All courses lead to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Library Science. 


For information address: 
Dean of the School of Library Science 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





STANDARD DOG BOOKS 


Well bound, illustrated Beate, all by Capt. Will 
Judy, Editor of Dog Wor 


Care of ry Dog—$1 
Dog Encyclopedia—$5 
Training the Dog—$1.50 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 














950 UNIVERSITY AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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VACANCIES—LIBRARIANS 
We secure better positions for librarians— 
better librarians for libraries. here you learn 


of ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. Enroll 
with the only Librarians’ Agency in the coun- 
try. Founded 1914 at Windsor, Conn. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
535 Fifth Avenue (Suite 707), New York City 
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NEW BOOKS 
for Your Reference Shelves 


How Our Army Grew Wings 


By Charles de Forest Chandler, Late Colo- 
nel U. S. Army and Frank P. Lahm, 
Brigadier General U. S. Army, Retired. “‘Air- 
men and Aircraft Before 1914” is the story 
told here by two men who helped found the 
U. S. Army Air Force. A complete reference 
book for a vital period in aeronautics. Illus- 
trated; 370 pp. $3.75 


Aircraft Electrical Systems 


By William F. Jorch, Instructor in Aircraft 
Electrical hee rg Roosevelt Aviation School, 
Mineola, L. I. Tested instruction for the 
mechanic training to service electrical equip- 
ment; thorough coverage, with 72 illustrations, 
diagrams, charts; 222 pp. $3.00 


Airplane Hydraulic Systems 


By Hugh C. Aument, Jr., Instructor in 
Airplane Hydraulic Systems, Roosevelt Avia- 
tion School, Mineola, L. I. Manual of 
Operation and Maintenance. Written for 
training mechanics, it covers hydraulic princi- 
ples, systems, and inspection. 81 illustrations; 
136 pp. $2.2 


Aircraft Propeller Handbook 


By Karl Hansson Falk, Chief Blade De- 
signer Hamilton Propeller Division, United 
Aircraft Corp’n. NEW REVISED EDITION. 
Organizes in concise form for practical appli- 
cation, the author’s vast store of propeller 
designing experience. 80 illustration, ary 


Air Navigation 


By E. R. Hamilton, M.A., B.Sc., Principal 
Borough Road College, Isleworth, England. 
Written by experienced teacher for those new 
to the subject who wish a working knowledge 
in a limited time. Large chart for plotting 
problems. 86 diagrams; 175 pp. $2.00 


Mechanical Physics 
Sub-Atomic Physics 


Both by Herbert Dingle, Professor, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, University 
of London. Concise, comprehensive, basic. 
Volume I: Covers modern physics of matter, 
heat, and sound, where the atom and mole- 
cule can be considered as elementary particles. 
61 illustrations; 248 pp. 

Volume II: First section of this volume deals 
with the structure of the atom, and this 
knowledge is applied in other sections to ex- 
plain fundamentals of light, electricity, mag- 
netism; also X-rays and radio activity. 147 
illustrations; 272 pp. 2 


Engineering Drawing 


By Leon Marr Sahag, Professor of Machine 
Design and Drawing, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. Good organization of material for 
clear presentation of fundamentals to the stu- 
dent. Author has both. teaching and indus- 
trial experience. 437 illus. 394 pp. $2.75 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15E.26thSt. PUBLISHERS New York 








W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





{Eprror’s Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 


Fighting Letter to Librarians 


If I were the Mayor of your city, and had the 
courage of my convictions, I would close every 
library and hospital! 

Why? Because I am opposed to libraries and 
hospitals? Because I think they do not perform 
the purpose for which they were intended ? 

On the contrary, I think that the best way to 
demonstrate their worth is to show forcibly how 
we cannot get along without them. This would 
put an end to those over zealous legislators 
who periodically blossom forth with a ‘“‘cut-the 
library’ appropriation plan, at the same time 
retaining in office political henchmen whose 
fecundity knows no limitation. 

What does the poor librarian do? The staff 
is cut and each librarian assumes additional work. 
Extra hours are put in without compensation 
Attempts are made to continue 100 per cent 
service despite the depleted budget. Commend- 
able, you say? Fine? Wonderful? Glorious? 
A splendid tribute to the high calibre and 
integrity of the librarian? But aren't they just 
a little foolish? 

Excluding 2,000,000 illiterates, who know no 
better, how many of the 131,669,275 people in 
the United States awoke this morning and said, 
“Praise the Lord, I can see.” You can draw 
your own conclusions, but if you estimate the 
number at one hundred, the chances are that you 
are prone to exaggerate. 

To revert to libraries, how many Americans 
said, “Praise the Lord for our free public 
libraries.” 

Libraries, like our eyes, are taken for granted 
They are accepted as matters of course and are 
the things to which we Americans are entitled 

Close the libraries for a month, or two, or 
more. Research work will stop automatically. 
Progress will be stifled. Knowledge will be 
shackled. We will have more time to spend 
loafing in front of the corner drugstore. We 
can revert to the Middle Ages. 

Today we appreciate how easy it was when 
we could make up our shopping list and tele- 
phone to the market, “A nice juicy porterhouse 
steak, six lamb chops, two pounds of butter, 
five pounds of sugar. " We realize now 
how fine it was when we could take our car 
and drive fifty miles to Cousin Martha's just 
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to spend Sunday afternoon. We appreciate the 
comforts now of waiting for the grocery to 
deliver ten pounds of potatoes, a dozen oranges, 
etc., instead of carrying them home. 

We have no cause to complain of our dis- 
comforts. None of us have been affected as yet 
in any degree compared with those in Europe. 
No one is complaining. We just appreciate how 
easy and fine it was before. 

In like manner, only by closing the library 
can we realize the many benefits we obtained 


therefrom. Only then can we understand the 
great power and value libraries and _ hospitals 
have in the community. 

I would hate to see libraries close. I would 


hate to see them return to the days when expendi- 
tures were begrudged. I would hate to see 
certain libraries return to the penny-wise pound- 
foolish era imposed upon them, but should the 
situation return, my vote would be to close the 
libraries! And hospitals! 

It is only when a person is ill that he appre- 
ciates the advantages of a hospital. It is only 
when a person finds the world dark, that he 
appreciates the light offered by libraries. 

If I were Mayor of your town—and had the 
strength of character that I should have—I would 
close your library, inwardly hoping that by doing 
so I could reopen it with a new annex, a larger 
staff and the latest books! 

Jos—EPH NATHAN KANE 
Author of Famous First 
and More First Facts 
Brooklyn, Ne Ww York 


Facts 


Jackets as Illustrations 


To the Editor: 

While arranging the attractively illustrated 
jackets of new books in displays, I've wondered 
if it would be possible for publishers to use 
these illustrations as frontispieces in the books. 
These pictures would add much to the appeal 
of the books. Pasting them inside the covers 
would not be so effective as they do not seem 
so much a part of the book. 

EpirH M. BRAINarRD, Librarian 
Itasca Junior College 
Coleraine, Minnesota 


The Worm Turns 


To the Editor: 
Isabel M. Paterson has finally overdone it. 
Her column, “Turns with a Bookworm,” in 
the Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review (refer 
from Books!) has maintained that Pre-Pearl 
Harbor atmosphere which distinguishes the jour- 
nalism(?) of the McCormick-Patterson-Hearst 
press. She now finds it necessary to 
library profession’s role in the war. 
(Continued on page 602) 
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“Books Most in Demand, 
At Present... 


for the representation of 
essential subjects in a small 
department." 


Selected by 
JOSEPH MCKIBLE 


Head of Technical Books of America, 
Scribner Book Store, N. Y. C. * 


Audel's Carpenters and ers 
Guides—Nos. 1-4 ..+. @a $1.50 
Audel’s Diesel Engine Manual ean 
Audel’s Handy Book of Practical 
BOOCPiCIty sca cisiee bs odesécscace 4.00 
Audel’s Marine Engineer’s Guide .. 3.00 
Audei’s Mechanical Dictionary for 
Technical Trades Arts and Sci- 
i. S-Pewrrrrye re rrrrTrrrr yy  yerrTTr 4 
Audel’s New Auto Guide for Me- 
chanics, Operators and _ Service- 
POPOL A Ie 
Audel’s Sheet Metal Worker's Handy 
TOS 6 dc cncn ckdn spans bane dee cris te 1.00 
Audel’s Shipfitter’s Handy Book 1.00 
Rogers’ Machinists’ Guide ...... 2.00 
Audel’s Electrical Power Calcula- 
tions with Diagrams ............ 
Audel’s Mathematics and Calcula- 
tions for MROCHAMIOCS © 006 cis vse cee 2 
Audel’s Answers on Blueprint Read- 
ing for Mechanics and Builders .. 2. 
Audel’s Welder’s Guide ............ 1.00 
Audel’s 


Plumbers and Steam Fitters 
Guides—Nos. 1-4 ea 


Audel’s Millwrights and Mechanics 
Pe ee eee Sy ee en a 
Audel’s Machinists’ and Toolmakers’ 
BOGMGy TG caitees bb eh abc wk vente 

Audel’s Wiring 


Diagrams for Light 
and Power. rev. ed. 4 
Audel’s New Radioman’s Guide .... 4.00 


A List of Technical Books, Retail Book- 
1943) 


* (From 
seller, Jan. 


THEO. AUDEL & COMPANY 


49 West 23rd Street 
New York City 
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A complete picture of the 
opportunities awaiting 
those with training in 


the homemaking arts 


€ 

described by the best 
selling author in the 
vocational guidance 
field. $2.00 


By FRANCES 
I author of She 
Strives to Conquer, etc 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 542, 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


his book search 

ingly explores a 
vocation that today 
holds unusually rich 
opportunities for the 
girl who is seeking a 
lasting career rather 
than a mere job. 

What, specifically, 
the openings are, the 
traiming necessary to 
secure them, oppor 
tunities for advance 
ment, salary ranges, 
‘tc., are completely 











SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York City 





tia NUMBER 


ALL MAGAZINES 


a a 


Peri ali De f 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenve New York City 


TALES OF THAILAND 











FLORENCE B. CROOKS 











$900 Radiant pictures of a unique people 
oH Distributed by the author 
Postpaid 137 Washington St., St. Augustine, Fia. 
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Say you read it in the 


WILSON 


(Continued from page 601) 

Here is the gem, in case you missed it. 
“Think of the intrenched librarians holding out 
from stack to stack to the last index card, doing 
their share in the ‘war effort’ ”’ 
Feb, 14), 

Does this deserve comment? 

Librarians ought to swamp the Weekly Book 
Review's editors with letters expressing their 
disgust at the way Bookworm is “turning out.” 
I for one would enjoy the Review much mor¢ 
if Bookworm were “turned” out. 


(issue of 


Jor. E. NEWMAN 
Brooklyn, New York 
Corroboration 


To the Editor: 

“Plain Talk,”” by Mildred Bruder, in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin for January, interested 
me a great deal. It is so seldom that librarians 


really speak their minds. And it is equally 


seldom that one encounters a librarian of Miss 
Bruder’s tolerance. Most of us, alas, do ‘“‘believe 
one thing and behave another.” Miss Bruder: 


has the courage to accuse our fellow librarians 
She writes: “We rail against intolerance and 
race prejudice as exploited by totalitarian leaders. 
But we are not free of it either in our persona! 
lives or our professional lives.” And “only 
recently’ she “heard a librarian say that he 
simply could not talk to labor groups.” 

The reason I found Miss Bruder's statements, 
which I quote, particularly arresting is that | 
can corroborate them. I have had the painful 
pleasure of experiencing that two-way role played 
by some librarians when they thought that thei: 
listeners were equally intolerant and prejudiced 
and of hearing them say that laborers wete the 
scum of the earth or Communists. Why bother 
with them? 

This painful experience revealed itself to me¢ 
at yearly conventions, where a librarian goes 
to make more friends among those of her pro 
fession. At first I was shocked. To think 
that librarians, the disseminators of knowledg« 
and education, could themselves be so 
need of both. Gradually, however, I have becom« 
accustomed to the idea that in my profession, 
too, much work will have to be before 
enlightenment sets in. For enlightenment is a 
large factor in the achievement of a perfect 
democracy. I am glad to know that we 
among us the Miss Bruders to carry the torch 

Mary FAGIN, Librarian 
University of Baltimor: 
Baltimore, Maryland 


much in 


done 


have 


Good Results 
To the Editor: 
You may be interested to know that the note 
about our “War for Survival’ list you wet: 


LIBRARY BULLETIN 








kind enough to publish in the January Bulletin 
has brought very good results. So far we have 
received around 50 requests from all parts of 
the country, mostly from Public and High School 
Libraries, but also from other institutions, States 
from which inquiries were made included Georgia, 
Alabama, Oregon, etc. The most gratifying 
thing is that cards and letters are still coming 
in almost daily. 

We really appreciate the Bulletin’s helpfulness 
and effectiveness. 

FELIX POLLAK 


Buffalo, New York, Public Library 





Newspaper Problem Solved 
To the Editor: 


We feel that we have solved at least one of 
the newspaper problems. The answer costs us 
less than three cents a day. For this amount we 
subscribe to an additional copy of, in this case, 
The Chicago Sun, the front page of which we cut 
off and display in the reading room, along with 
suitable clippings from other parts of the paper. 

Many students are kept so busy while they are 
in school that they have very little time to spare 
for the daily news. The headlines display in the 
library enables even the busiest student to see, 
at a glance, what's going on in the world. 

If a particular article absorbs his attention, 
and, in order to finish it, he needs to consult 
another page, all he has to do is to step to the 
reserve desk and sign for a complete copy of 
the paper. In the meantime it is possible for an 
unlimited number of students, without having 
to fumble with an awkward newspaper stick, and 
without having to see anybody or sign anything, 
to stay abreast of important current events. 

HowarpD F. McGaw, Librarian 
Herzl Junior College 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE WHOLE TRUE STORY 
of what Hitler is 
doing to the children 
of Germany. 


EDUCATION 
FOR DEATR 


By Gregor Ziemer 





the 
head of the American Colony School 


OR ten years the author was 
in Berlin. There he saw with his 
own eyes the methods by which 
Hitler is debasing German children 
and how he is molding them into 
fanatical fighters bent on world con- 
quest. These methods and _tech- 
niques are described in detail in this 


astonishing book. 


Youth Camps, Hate lectures, Nazi 
kindergartens, Children dying for 
Hitler. The brutal books they read. 
The frightful songs they sing. 
“Should be in every High School 
library.”—Kansas Department of 
Education Bulletin 

6th Large Printing ® $2.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue @ N. Y. 
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VICTORY 


| | 


In today's highly scientific war will be based on technical 
knowledge . . . the kind of kncwledge imparted by the 
many scientific books published by Reinhold. Precise, in- 


formative and authoritative. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE TITLES—SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 


“LET'S LOOK IT UP" 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 
Edition) 
Emil 


(4th 
Raymond Riegel 


CONDENSED CHEMICAL 

TIONARY (3rd Edition) 
Francis M. Turner, Editorial Di- 
rector. and Thomas C. Gregory, 
PE bitidns dedeetd wien cmhene seh s 


CONVERSION OF PETROLEUM 
A. N. Sachanen 


SILVER IN INDUSTRY 
Lawrence Addicks, Editor 


DIC- 


MODERN PULP AND PAPER 
MAKING 

i, a CE MP 5 cca bwiescecece 
POLYMERIZATION 

Robert E. Burk, Howard E. 
Thompson, Archie J. Weith and 
BR POR 1 Oita oak dhe hand ds 00c0 
THE CHEMISTRY OF SYN- 


THETIC RESINS 
Pn ME | Jen cces Oba merne oe 
THE CHEMISTRY AND TECH- 
NOLOGY OF RUBBER 
C. C. Davis and J. T. Blake .... 


THE SCIENCE OF RUBBER 
K, Memmler, Editor .............. 
MODERN PRACTICE IN LEATHER 
MANUFACTURE 
John Arthur Wilson ............ 


THE PROPERTIES OF GLASS 
Ce ie ea. ee eeecees 


PROTEINS, AMINO ACIDS, AND 
PEPTIDES AS IONS AND DI- 
POLAR IONS 

Edwin J. Cohn and John T. Edsall 


TEMPERATURE—Its Measurement 
and Control in Science and Industry 
Committee of American Institute 
of Physics 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


12.00 


6.00 


10.00 


6.75 


7.50 


15.00 


15.00 


9.50 


12.50 


13.50 





WHICH LIST CONTENTS OF OVER 200 TITLES 


POTASH IN NORTH AMERICA 
Be a IND — Sb boca cuaseoss 
THE CHEMISTRY OF NATURAL 
COLORING MATTERS 
Fritz Mayer and A. H. Cook 


WE NEED VITAMINS 
Walter H,. Eddy and G. G. Hawley 


OUTLINES OF FOOD TECHNOL- 
OGY 


Harry W. von Loesecke ........ 
MINERALS IN NUTRITION 
Zolton T, Wirtschafter .......... 
NOXIOUS GASES and the Principles 
of Respiration Influencing their Ac- 
tion (Second Edition) 
Yandell Henderson 
W. Haggard 


and Howard 


THE AMAZING PETROLEUM IN- 
DUSTRY 
Viadimir A. Kalichevsky 


A COURSE IN 
LURGY 
Walter J. 


POWDER METAL- 


I ekew dg dieses was 
CHEMICAL REFINING OF PE- 
TROLEUM 

V. A. Kalichevsky 
Stagner 


and B. A. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF PETRO- 
LEUM DERIVATIVES 


Carleton Ellis Volume I 


Volume II 
FATIGUE OF WORKERS, Its Re- 


lation to Industrial Production, Na- 
tional Research Council 


INDUSTRIAL CAMOUFLAGE 
MANUAL 
Prepared at Pratt Institute, Kon- 
rad F. Wittmann, chief of Indus- 
trial Camouflage Division 





$3.50 


. 10,00 


3.50 


2.25 


3.50 


7.50 


18.00 


2.50 


330 West 42 Street 
New York, N. 


a 
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yin? 


in these fields 


architecture 
art 
aviation 
diplomacy 
education 
engineering 
government 
industry 
journalism 
labor 

law 

literature 

medicine 

military 

motion pictures 
music 
naval 
radio 
religion 
science 
social service 
sports 
theatre 


CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY 


tells who's news—and why—in 
every one of these professions. 
Don't ‘put off any longer getting 
this valuable mine of information 
for your shelves. Yearbooks on 
the service basis—rates promptly 
quoted upon request. Monthly 
issues only $3 per year. 














useful books 
for libraries 
large and small 


GAMES THE WORLD AROUND 
by Sarah Hunt and Ethel Cain 
$2.50 


Thirty-five countries have contributed 
their most popular children’s games to 
the making of this book. Each game is 
described under age, players, place, sup- 
plies, degree of activity and appeal. 


HOW TO GROW FOOD FOR 
YOUR FAMILY by Samuel R. 
Ogden $2.00 


A plain dirt farmer in Vermont details 
for the layman how he too can grow, 
and can, enough food to feed his family 
the year around. It’s not only cheaper, 
but it provides desired vegetables when 
wanted which is everything today. 


COME AND GET IT! The Com- 
plete Outdoor Chef by George W. 
Martin $2.00 


Hundreds of recipes, tried and tested 
through years of experience, for any 
kind of gathering, on the back lawn or 
in the woods. How to build temporary 
and permanent fireplaces, what to take 
and how to use it; it’s all simply 
explained. 


THE PICNIC BOOK by Clark L. 
Fredrikson $1.25 


Outdoor menus and how to prepare and 
serve them are, of course, included. 
But there is more to a picnic than eat- 
ing and this book tells how to plan a 
party, how to start and keep the ball 
rolling, with games, stunts and contests. 


YOUR FIRST BABY: Modern 
Methods of Care and Feeding and 
a Personalized Baby Record Book 
by Louise Cripps Glemser.. $1.00 


Jan Struther, more than the famous 
author of “Mrs. Minniver,” a success- 
ful mother, writes: “YOUR FIRST 
BABY is a perfectly delightful and 
wholly admirable book. Here at last is 
a guide to babies which is amusing 
without being flippant, serious without 
being stodgy and deeply touching with- 
out being sentimental. 

Every new and prospective mother, be- 
wildered by war conditions, can obtain 
help and comfort from this book.” 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
67 West 44th St., New York City 
Publishers since 1838 
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A Clipping from Iron Age 
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We were able to and did supply them at 35c a copy. Other orders 
filled that same day included requests for: 


AERO DIGEST ELECTRONIC 
AMERICAN MACHINIST MODERN PLASTICS 
AVIATION PRODUCTS ENGINEERING 


INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS PROCEEDINGS 


and scores of others. Orders were for single numbers, complete 
volumes, and sets, covering a wide span of years. 


One recent order called for 5,151 copies of 78 different periodi- 
cals. Eighty-five percent of this order was filled from a stock 
that averages 2,000,000 copies of some 6,000 different titles of 
periodicals, proceedings, year-books and similar scholarly and 
technical serial publications. 


Buy From—Sell To 


Periodicals Clearing House 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York, New York 
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NEW OFFICIAL U. S. GOVERNMENT WAR FILM! 
* * * * 


* * 
"THE WORLD AT WAR" 


5 REELS—SERVICE CHARGE $2.50 


1 


HISTORY RECORDED IN THE MAKING! A PICTORIAL RECORD OF A 
DECADE OF WAR THAT LED TO THE ATTACK ON PEARL HARBOR. 
THE MATERIAL FOR THIS FILM WAS TAKEN FROM NEWS REELS 
AND FROM ENEMY FILMS IN THE CUSTODY OF THE U.S. GOVERN- 
MENT. NOTHING HAS BEEN STAGED. EVERY SCENE IN THIS RECORD 
IS AUTHENTIC. 


* * * * 


"TARGET FOR TONIGHT'—5 Reels—Service Charge—$2.50 


11—2 REEL CHAPLIN COMEDIES 
RKO—Synchronized with Music and Sound Effects 
Rental—$3.00 


Write for Your Free Copy of Our New 1943-44 Catalog of 


“SELECTED MOTION PICTURES" 


6 a 
— 
—_— 





Y.M.C.A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 




































347 Madison Ave. 19 So. LaSalle St. 1700 Patterson Ave. 351 Turk St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
OK OK aK ** es ae ** as 
. THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA : Se 
: or desk and classroom use 
50 vol. g 
a 
* THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA ; oy, 
15 vol. WEBSTER’S 
* Double-sterred individually and eee 
ou os arre individually an ~ DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 
collectively for FIRST PURCHASE The best handy-sized diction- 
bt ° e ° * ary because it contains all the 
(the highest rating) in the new words “most commonly used in 
‘ speaking, reading, and writing. 
Standard Catalog for High 110,000 entries; 1,300 pages: 9800 
g Sch af I b urtwe o illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 
0 40rari 
7 WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 
» Write for description and library A new book, on a new plan, de- 
. i, * signed to help the student use 
price ¥ the right word in the right 
me or neato pre imc 
» YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS | “words 900 pares: ipa: i 
. % betical arrangement. § 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City Thumb indexed, $4.00: 
without index, $3.50. 
** ** Se ** be 3 ee ** ** 
s . Both books have been prepared 
American Liquor Control by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
What Py Rapes Ha ponent ty ok of drink S ER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
and the regulation of the liquor traffic? Here is a thoughtful TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
d that s ye i > : ” . 
ae af Uienation oh ‘this pee A ee = Authority for classroom and library use. 
important public problem. The book also carries a brilliant Write for descriptive cixculars. 
opening chapter on Alcohol—lIts Place in Time. = 
Cloth, Price $2.50, From Your Bookstore G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 
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USEFUL BOOKS for TODAY 


Recommended 
To the Progressive High School Library 





® THRIFTY COOKING FOR WARTIME 


Alice B. Winn-Smith Ingenious solutions for the limited larder. $1.50 
® VITALITY THROUGH PLANNED NUTRITION 
Adelle Davis Dietetics thoroughly and palatably presented. 2.20 


® THE FOOD GARDEN 


Edna & Laurence Blair Every phase of home gardening. Splen- 
did instructive drawings. 2.00 


® VEGETABLE GARDENING IN COLOR 


Daniel J. Foley Practical directions for Victory gardens. 150 
color plates. 2.50 


® EVERYDAY NURSING IN THE EVERYDAY HOME 


E. Norlin & B. Donaldson Health conservation, home nursing, 
and first aid. 2.50 


® THE ABC's OF THE I.D.R., Revised 


Capt. Paul Brown The complete official Infantry Drill Manual 
with explanations and hints. 1.00 


© SUNWARD I'VE CLIMBED 


Hermann Hagedorn The story of a young American poet, who 
i died as a fighter pilot. 1.75 


® HEADHUNTING IN THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 


Caroline Mytinger Pre-war expedition by two American girls to 


paint portraits of the natives. 2.75 
® A LATIN AMERICAN SPEAKS 
Luis Quintanilla Our Hemisphere today, a. 1 a plan for the future. 2.50 


® WE CANNOT ESCAPE HISTORY 


John T. Whitaker A great, illuminating book. “Required reading.” 2.75 














THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“There Is No Formula to Life” 
ERIC KNIGHT AND THIS ABOVE ALL * 


NNOUNCER: The Author Meets the 

Critics in “Speaking of Books.” To- 
night Eric Knight, author of This Above 
All, is here in the Old Chapel on the 
campus of Union College; and perhaps he 
may get around to talking about his latest 
book, Sam Small Flies Again. Mr. Knight, 
the critics speak first while you sit on the 
sidelines and listen. Then, after a little 
while, you'll be released and it will be 
your turn to say what you will, when you 
will. Now here is our chairman of the 
evening, author of Only One Storm, 
Granville Hicks. 
Hicks: Tonight I’m being aided and 
abetted on the critics’ side of the table by 
two charming ladies: Edith Walton, bril- 
liant book reviewer for the New York 
Times and New York Swn, and Elissa 
Landi, novelist, author of Women and 
Peter. I'm going to ask her to tell us 
what This Above All is about. Miss Landi. 
LANDI: Eric Knight’s novel of wartime 
England is the story of Clive Briggs who, 
on a holiday as he described it, casually 
meets 19-year-old Prudence Cathaway, a 
member of the WAAF and the daughter 
of a well known London surgeon. What 
begins as an adventure, slightly distasteful 
to them both, develops during the critical 
months of 1940 into a tense and deeply 
felt love affair. Through Clive, a heroic 
participant in the evacuation of Dunkirk, 


ad ‘Speaking of Books’’ program, broadcast over WGY, 


Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Prudence, who is a member of a society 
privileged and entirely different from his, 
is made conscious of that poverty-stricken 
world from which he hails. Clive is vio- 
lent in his contempt for the rule of those 
who by their incompetence sent thousands 
to their death. There are several minor 
characters who help to develop the plot, 
such as Clive’s soldier friend Monty, from 
whose lips Prudence first hears about 
Dunkirk and the role Clive played in that 
dramatic retreat. There are several Catha- 
ways, one of whom goes to America, and 
we see a picture of our own Southwest 
from the point of view of an upper-crust 
Englishman. Clive, rebelling against what 
he feels is not the common man’s war, 
refuses to return to the Army, against the 
advice of Monty and in spite of the argu- 
ments and pleadings of Prudence. For a 
time his life is that of a hunted animal. 
Finally he decides to give himself up, 
but before that he and Prudence plan to 
be married. However, the marriage never 
takes place, for Clive sustains a severe 
head injury during a bombing raid. Pru- 
dence’s own father performs a brain oper- 
ation, but owing to low physical resist- 
ance, partly as a result of his poverty- 
stricken childhood and partly from his ex- 
posure at Dunkirk, Clive does not recover. 
He dies during another air raid, leaving 
Prudence alone but undefeated, de- 
termined to bring about a better England. 
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Hicks: It seems to me that there are three 
main themes in this novel of Eric 
Knight's, as you've brought out; one of 
them is the love story, another is the ac- 
count of the battle of Flanders and the 
evacuation of Dunkirk, and the third is 
the whole problem of Clive’s intended 
and, for a time, acted-upon desertion. All 
three themes seemed to me beautifully 
developed and beautifully held together, 
and all three of them, I think, are worth 
our talking about a little before Mr. 
Knight comes in on this program. How 
do you feel about that, Miss Walton ? 


WALTON: As far as I’m concerned, all 
three of the themes are of almost equal 
importance. I think perhaps the love story 
dominates the book to some extent, and it 
is so good and so honest—the develop- 
ment of the relationship is so very subtly 
done, how they break down their brittle- 
ness and what not, and then the class 
barrier that comes between them—I think 
it's an extraordinary job. I was reminded 
again and again of Ernest Hemingway's 
Farewell to Arms. 1 think you're bound 
to be, in this book. 


Hicks: Oh, so was I. 


WALTON: And yet it seems to me that 
Mr. Knight has in many ways done much 
better than Ernest Hemingway, partly be- 
cause his people are so much more in- 
telligent and so much more conscious, and 
also because the mood of the book corre- 
sponds to the mood we feel now, whereas 
Farewell to Arms is very dated. 


LANDI: Having been associated with the 
theatre for so long, I’m perhaps taking an 
actress’ point of view. I don’t feel, oddly 
enough, that the book is dominated en- 
tirely by the love story any more than I 
feel during a certain production—I’m 
thinking of the play “Porgy and Bess’’- 
that the actors are in the foreground, and 
the shadows in the background are more 
important. I feel that is very true of This 
Above All. The war is the shadow that's 
in the background, and yet it dominates 


the scene. The actors are in the fore- 
ground. 
WALTON: You're quite right. What I 


meant—it seems so obvious that the war 
is there—is that the love story is so good, 
is so extraordinarily much better than any 
love story you come across in serious 
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Oggiano 


Eric KNIGHT 


novels, that you can’t help feeling it’s 
pretty important. 

Hicks: Not only important, but extraordi- 
narily well done, there’s no getting around 
it, and I think particularly in those open- 
ing hundred or hundred and fifty pages, 
where it is so much a matter of tension 
and resistance and brittleness. 

LANDI: And you keep hoping, and fortu- 
nately it never turns sweet on you, it never 
gets sugary. 

WALTON: The change in their relationship 
comes so gradually that it has happened 
before you or they, I think, are really con- 
scious of it. 

Hicks: Yes, I remember there’s some point 
in the book where Prudence says that she 
felt it was right, and you realize it is 
right, and yet you don’t know quite how 
the author got there, he’s built up to it so 
subtly. 

WALTON: Another thing I liked about it is 
the way the difference in their background 
and class comes up again and again and 
frequently acts as an irritant. There's 
nothing prettified about it. Very often her 
middle-class prejudices irritate him be- 
yond belief and even anger him, and the 
same for her. Suddenly she turns a snob 
on him when she isn’t really a snob at all. 

LaNpi: And yet in the end you feel that she 
is right, that she is perhaps closer to 
the truth in a great many ways than he, 
because she is more sensitive in some ways 
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than he. She knows it’s a love affair— 
long before he does. 
(Chime) 

ANNOUNCER: There's the signal, time’s up 
for the critics, and now here’s our author 
of the evening, Eric Knight. 

KNIGHT: Well this is all very fearfully 


embarrassing. I don’t think any author 


should sit for five minutes and hear such 
encomiums upon his written word. I want 
somebody to attack me, I think I ought to 
attack this man Knight, that would be my 
line. 

WALTON: I’m sure you've gathered already 
that I think this is one swell book, but 
there is something about it that’s bothered 
me so. 

KNIGHT: Well let’s have that then, what is 
it? 

WALTON: That is the American scenes. 
Why are they there? They are so bad, 
they destroy the mood of the book, and I 
know that what you're trying to prove is 
that this Cathaway relative that goes to 
America is— 

KNIGHT: I'll come in with my question. 
Have you been west of the Mississippi ? 


WALTON: No. 


KNIGHT: Oh, well, then I know more about 
America than you do, because if you 
haven't been west of the Mississippi you 
can't get this outrageous picture that I 
wanted to draw of America. First of all, 
it was a picture of strength, of extreme 
wealth, of great power, of men who were 
still part of the pioneer spirit of America ; 
that’s what I wanted to get in, it was 
going to be a great force in this war, I 
was writing a war book. I couldn't ignore 
the American contribution to the British 
scene, and although that book was written 
two years ago— 


WALTON: But I took it to mean something 
different. I took it to mean that this 
Cathaway relative, who goes to America, 
illustrates exactly the kind of upper-class 
Englishman who is weak, who is effete, 
who is—in other words—the kind that 
Clive is objecting to. 

KNIGHT: He does. He represents—I think 
the job to do is to play fair. You have 
every part of England in there, or I hoped 
you did have. You had a working-class 
man, a man of intelligence and strength. 
You had a girl of the so-called upper-crust. 
You had the politician Englishman. You 
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had the old General who is really an old 
Colonel Blimp, but behind the Colonel 
Blimpishness he had the strength of old 
England. And the problem in a book like 
this is to try to play fair to every charac- 
ter, and he was strictly representative of 
a part of England, that was all. If I 
failed to make it go over, then it’s my 
fault, you see, because I didn’t make your 
own country come true to you. Perhaps a 
man should never write about a foreign 
country. I think no American will ever 
see America as I see it. First of all, some 
terms are so very American. . . . the 
very exotic names you have here, the ex- 
pressions. Nothing can be as exciting to 
me as ‘‘Schenectady.”” To go on a train 
and say ‘Give me a ticket for Schenec- 
tady,” is something that could never 
happen to you in England. 

Hicks: No, but the names they do have 
over there! 

LANDI: Oh, but you get used to it. As an 
ex-foreigner I know you get used to it. 
I don’t think of “Schenectady’’ any more 
as something extraordinary, it doesn’t 
occur to me. 


WALTON: I guess the answer is that I just 
didn’t like it, I didn’t feel that they added 
enough. For instance, I couldn’t have had 
enough of Clive’s friend Monty, who 
really gives you most of the story of 
Dunkirk. 

KNIGHT: When you are writing a book 
very often a character walks in—I’ve had 
it done before—he’ll walk into the book 
and you can’t throw him out. And when 
you finish the book you wish you had 
written a novel about this character in- 
stead of about the one you did. Monty 
was more or less just like that. When we 
started to talk about making a play out of 
it, with Charles MacArthur, the first thing 
MacArthur said was, ‘This guy Monty, 
he’s in all three acts.” 

LANDI: The only thing I would say about 
the American episode, Mr. Knight, is the 
way it’s done. It comes in—it’s like a 
sandwich—suddenly there’s a rift in a 
piece of bread and then there’s a piece of 
salami stuck in. It’s all so sudden. 

WALTON: In my mind it breaks the whole 
mood. You get more and more the feel- 
ing of actually being there in England at 
war. For instance, that first air raid of the 
two that Clive and Prue go through to- 
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gether. It's incredibly good and more and 
more and more you get that feeling, and 
then you are suddenly thrust back to what 
seems to me an irrelevant place to be. 


I'd like to know whether Mr. 
Knight really feels that he does solve the 
problem that the book raises. It raises the 
problem beautifully. Here is Clive who 
has been in the battle of Dunkirk, and 
who has had a bad time. He's been 
brought up in complete poverty, and he 
suddenly wonders why the Sam Hill 
should he go on fighting for a govern- 
ment and for a ruling class that has never 
given him and his kind a decent break. 
There must be an answer to that, and 
Prudence has an answer for it, and per- 
haps Mr. Knight has an answer for it, 
but in terms of the book itself I wonder 
if it ever does add up to a really convinc- 
ing answer. 


LANDI: After I finished the book I was en- 


chanted by it, and then I began to think 
about it, and thought it was a pity that 
the man had something the matter with 
his brain. Because it destroys him and 
you gather at the end of the book, if you 
have not gathered before, that this man is 
an ill man and has been an ill man all 
along, ever since Prue met him, and 
when you discover that, it destroys, to my 
mind, a great deal of the force of what I 
think is a very just protest against that 
kind of England. 


KNIGHT: Answers are not mine, questions 
are mine. I think there has been too 
much emphasis placed upon answers to 
the questions of life. Life is something 
not to be answered with a positive answer, 
because answers mean patterns and pat- 
terns mean formula. There is no formula 
to life. There is no rule for it. Sit down 
with your pencils and papers and draw me 
up a plan for the world. Take all your 
life. Draw me up a perfect plan for the 
world working. It won’t work. There's 
a factor named human nature that defies 
all laws. I know no answer to these ques- 
tions, but I do know the questions. I 
loathe the man with pat answers to the 
troubles of the world. You can find them 
by the thousands around the world, people 
who have an answer to every problem that 
comes up, astronomy, religion, this war, 
yes, they can answer it. My book wasn’t 
meant to give an answer, but it was meant 
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to do just what Miss Landi says. When 
she was reading the book she swallowed 
it all right, she took it, and when the book 
was finished, then she began to think 
why. Now that it perfect—exactly what 
I wanted you to do. 


WALTON: But this is what I mean, Mr. 


Knight. A great many of the things that 
Clive said about the ruling classes in Eng- 
land and about the kind of England 
you've had for the last twenty years be- 
fore the war were echoed here in America. 
A great many people felt as Clive felt 
before things really began. They thought, 
“Was this England worth fighting for?” 
and so forth. And Clive is intellectually 
and emotionally giving a very moving ex- 
pression from that point of view. He asks 
all the questions that a great many of us 
ask. And then, at the end of the book, 
after making that protest, with all his in 
tellect, all his emotions, you find that he 
wasn’t a well man. That disturbed me, 


terribly. 


KNIGHT: Why did I have Clive with a dis- 


eased mind? First of all, Clive’s death 
was more or less the death of a very fine 
American writer, Thomas Wolfe. I was 
terribly moved by that, and it was on my 
mind subconsciously more than conscious- 
ly, I think. But, secondarily, I didn’t 
want his death to be due to this pat 
heroic thing—when he discovers and 
rescues someone in a raid and is injured. 
That has been done in about three 
thousand movies. I wanted the indict- 
ment to go along that his death was 
due not to any action in the war, but to 
his whole life, or I might say, to the ill- 
ness that he had contracted in life due to 
previous illnesses of his youth. Had the 
conditions been better, Clive would have 
lived. It wasn’t an accidental death. It 
was something that was part, an inherent 
part of his life, an inevitability in his life. 
Therefore, his mind was afflicted after the 
fight at Dunkirk, you see. Another thing, 
in this death of Thomas Wolfe it doesn’t 
make the man crazy, it merely brightens 
the mind. Very often people who are 
suffering from a brain illness become very 
much clearer. It’s almost as if their brain 
were burning with the clarity of a great 
candle. That’s how Clive was. Certainly 
Clive as a working-class Englishman 
would never have spoken so fluently on 
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“SPEAKING OF BOOKS” BROADCAST 


Facing audience, Eric Knight and Elissa Landi; at left end of table, 
Edith Walton; at right end, Granville Hicks 


the cliff-top had he been in perfect health. 
It didn’t make his arguments the less. It 
made his arguments have more meaning. 
Hicks: Mr. Knight, I'd like to come back 
to the point you made just a moment ago 
when you said that you didn’t want to 
give answers when it wasn’t your job to 
give answers, and I certainly agree with 
you about that. I, too, felt that the answer 
was a little evaded, particularly by this 
question of the man’s illness. I felt much 
more satisfied with the kind of answer 
you gave in the earlier novel The Happ) 
Land. You remember? You’ve much the 
same sort of thing—a very fine picture of 
working-class England in the depths of 
the depression. It ends with the begin- 
ning of the war and the people come 
round and they’re all for England, no 
matter how much they have suffered in 
England. And I like the thing one of 
them says there: “We're the bulldog- 
breed proletarians, we're the sweet cham- 
pions of all, for us can stand more down- 
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treading than any other proletarians in 
the world.” Now that’s not logic, it’s 
life itself, and it was a little the lack of 
that sort of thing that I felt in This 
Above All. You see what I mean? 


KNIGHT: We're discussing something that 


I wrote two years ago. Remember that. 
You've got two years’ jump on me in this 
war. But “the bulldog-breed proletarians”’ 

The Happy Land ended with this 
thought, that oppression might be good 
for us, for under oppression we grow 
strong and last forever, and the pampered 
and the rich die away within three or 
four generations. They do. Our creative 
people, our great people, our great 
strength come constantly from the soil. 
Therefore, whatever they do to the people 
who are downtrodden, they're really in- 
suring their future, that’s all. Now I want 
that to be true also in This Above All. 
I think Monty was that kind of character. 
He was the undying England. When I 
wrote that book there had been no bomb- 
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ing of London. Clive just said that they 
will bomb London, and as I finished up 
the final draft they had started. Clive 
predicted, because I felt sure it would 
happen. But Monty was the undying 
England that lived on, and you had to 
write of Monty before the Monties of 
England really became themselves. It’s 
terribly hard to write a book about some- 
thing that is just happening. 

LANDI: Having lived in England for a great 
many years, I want to say that you have, 
Mr. Knight, drawn the English working 
people as they've never been drawn be- 
fore. And by the way, may I congratulate 
you on giving Prudence a really English 
character. We've been so accustomed to 
having Hemingway-Englishwomen, and 
that is Englishwomen from the point of 
view of an American. They're quite, quite 
delightful, but they're not English. And 
Prudence is delightful, but she really is 
English,and I have heard people say about 
her that she’s chilly. That is because you 
have made her honestly English. 

Hicks:I was terribly impressed, Mr. Knight, 
by the way in which you managed to 
handle both the whole account of Clive’s 
experience in France and his earlier boy- 
hood in conversations with Prudence— 
that amount of background in conversa- 
tion that every conversation sounded right. 

WAaLTON: And those conversations, most 
of them, during an air raid. 

Hicks: Really, it’s a very fine achievement, 
just as it’s technical, literary. 

KNIGHT: I tell you, I don’t believe in tech- 
nique and I don’t believe in style. I 
don’t think Shakespeare had any style or 
technique for him to go by. He had to 
make it up as he went along. I think the 
best thing to do is lock yourself in a 
room and say your lines out loud, and if 
they don’t say right, then the people never 
spoke them. You may sound a little bit 
like a madman walking up and down 
saying the part for the girl, and then 
what would he say back, but I think it’s 
one of the only ways to write dialog. 

LANDI: Are you quite sure that isn’t be- 
cause you've also written dialog for plays 
or motion pictures? 

KNIGHT: I doubt it very much. I think we 
all do it more or less. And of course, 
there’s the form of the book. There was 
only one thing that I was really inter- 
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ested in. We talked about Farewell to 
Arms. 1 recognize the similarity, but | 
say the similarity comes from this, that 
both in Farewell to Arms and in this war, 
Hemingway and I (and forgive me for 
saying that, it sounds very funny “Hem- 
ingway and I’), we're writing about 
something that is enormously big. You 
can’t write about anything big and make 
people understand it. If I say to you that 
20,000,000 Chinese were drowned in 
the Yangtze River, it doesn’t mean a 
thing. If I say to you, “A little girl had 
her leg cut off,” it is tremendous. | 
could make more impact upon you. 
Therefore, it’s useless to write about this 
war as a great thing. You must resolve 
it down to one or two people so that 
people can believe in what is happening. 
I think Hemingway did that in Farewell 
to Arms, and probably I did the same in 
this. Therefore we are writing in almost 
the same way about two or three people, 
and through the conduct of those two or 
three people we hope you see everything 
that is happening to the world. It’s a 
very hard thing to do. 


Hicks: Mr. Knight, I see by the papers 


that there’s been a movie made of your 


book. How do you feel about it? 


KNIGHT: Well, I feel nothing about the 


movie. I go and see it and it’s as if I’m 
seeing something that’s entirely divorced 
from me. First of all, when you've 
written a book and you've rewritten it 
and rewritten it, by the time the publisher 
takes it away from you, you're entirely 
empty of it and sick of it—that’s how you 
know it’s finished. You know a novel's 
finished when you say, ‘I’m so sick of 
this I can not do another thing on it.” 
Then you're empty of everything that 
you wanted to say. So this book more or 
less died in me two years ago when | 
finished it. Now to come back and see 
it on the screen—lI’m sometimes slightly 
moved by the emphasis the screen can 
give to something, the power of screen 
methods. They say something that is a 
line of mine and it comes over so much 
more strongly on the screen that I think 
“Well, that was very nice, that was very 
lovely.” Then they do something on the 
screen that is not as emphatic as in the 
book, and then I feel slightly irritated. 
But apart from that, that’s all I feel about 
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it. As a film critic I would say that the 
screen version is very sensitively directed. 
It is merely the love story, that’s all, and 
it’s sensitively made. 

WALTON: Have they managed to get in the 
war background and the Dunkirk back- 
ground ? 

KNIGHT: Not at all, they don’t touch that 
at all, they start out with the old family 
of the girl, and skip through that and 
then go right into the love story and 
follow the love story to the end with a 
marriage scene in the hospital at the end. 

Hicks: I think we ought to say something 
about Sam Small Flies Again because 
that’s a book for which I have a great 
fondness, especially for that very famous 
story, The Flying Yorkshireman. The 
wonder is in my mind how one man ever 
wrote both The Flying Yorkshireman in 
Sam and This Above All. 

WALTON: Mr. Hicks, I think you're crazy. 
Because after all it is Monty; if the same 
person who wrote Monty couldn't write 
The Flying Yorkshireman, I don’t know 
who could. 

Hicks: But they are just as different, really. 

WALTON: But then Eric Knight's just as 
different from Eric Knight. 

KNIGHT: We should have the other Eric 
Knight up here. He’s a good chap. 


Hicks: So that’s where you got the idea for 
that Sam Small story! 


KNIGHT: Well, you see, the thing is that I 
suppose that all writers are very great 
cowards, or—what do we call them— 
escapists. In Sam Small I was an escapist, 
and then I changed my mind and in This 
Above All 1 was the opposite of an 
escapist, whatever it is. Sam Small was 
the result of an argument with Whit 
Burnett of Story magazine. I was criti- 
cizing his magazine, and I said “Young 
America is not in your magazine because 
I think it’s too sober.’”’ Goodness me, 
everybody is in some sort of a psychic 
mixup, and America to me is laughter. 
When you come to America from abroad 
that’s the first thing you notice. People 
on the streets are laughing as they go 
along. Girls in the 5 and 10. I said, 
“Where's your Mark Twain for your next 
generation?” and Whit said, “Well,” he 
said, “if you'll write me a funny story 
I'll print it.” So then I was on the spot 
and I more or less had to write one. 
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FLYING YORKSHIREMAN 


A’ auburn-haired man in immaculate sport 
clothes lay on the grass reading aloud. One 
could detect a slight British accent to his speech. 
Occasionally he looked up to give some word of 
explanation or confirmation. Frequently his audi- 
ence laughed at some point with him. The man 
who read was Eric Knight. 


Mr. Knight was not so well known then as 
he is today. He had published two novels and 
there were several short stories to his credit. One 
of these had gained for him a wide audience: 
the clever tale of Sam Small, the flying York- 
shireman. Sam had recently winged his way into 
radio and later the Book-of-the-Month Club had 
succeeded in pinning him down into the pages 
of one of its books. So the men and women 
attending the Writers’ Conference (at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, at Boulder, 1939) were 
definitely aware of Mr. Knight's entrance into the 
field of literature. 

They were not prepared, however, for the 
charm of the virile individual who was to hold 
their interest for three weeks’ lectures on the novel. 
For the first hour the lecture was held indoors. 
Then Mr. Knight, black eyes smiling, would 
say: “How about finishing up outdoors?” 

Sun, sky, and mountains formed an appropriate 
background for this man who spoke with warmth 
and force. One felt from his simple, sincere 
manner of speech that he possessed a rich depth 
of experience. From it he drew constantly incident 
and anecdote for illustration. Many of his state- 
ments were basic facts to be applied not only to 
the writing of fiction, but to all forms of litera- 
ture. Mr. Knight put much of himself into his 
words; through them we could visualize the 
manner of life he lived, the kind of man he was. 

From my notes I have salvaged a few of the 
pertinent statements he made, which give an in- 
sight into his work and character. 

“All writing,” he said, “is autobiographical. 
The Flying Yorkshireman is mere fantasy and yet 
I experienced it all. In my dreams I have actually 
flown.” 

“Man's writing is making his own private truths 
public ones, thereby helping the world. . .” 

“We might think of writing as being composed 
of three things: the cow, the grass, and the cud. 
The writer, of course, is the cow, the grass is 
realism, and the cud is art. . .” 

The flying Yorkshireman was in the service of 
his adopted country when he made his last flight. 
Since his life had always been filled with action 
he must have been happy that the manner of 
going was swift. His readers lament that there 
will be no more flights upon which they might, 
in fancy, accompany him. 


ELEANORE CAMMACK, Order Assistant 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
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Libraries in the Days of Copernicus 
By Stephen P. Mizwa * 


ALTHOUGH to Copernicus the most in- 

spiring source of information was the 
open book of nature and the uncharted 
heavens, we know that this famous Polish 
astronomer, whose death on May 24, 1543 
will be widely commemorated this spring, 
owed much to books—especially to Sats 
of ancient philosophers. In the preface and 
dedication of his book to Pope Paul III, 
Copernicus refers to ancient authorities—to 
“Pythagoreans and certain others.” There 
were books and there were libraries in 
Poland, particularly in Krakéw, when 
Copernicus was a student there during the 
years 1491-95. 

Curiously, the first printed matter pub- 
lished in Poland was a calendar for the 
year 1474, which was most probably pub- 
lished in 1473, the very year when Coper- 
nicus was born. Poland accepted Chris- 
tianity in the year 966 and this historic act 
opened the country to the influences of 
Western Civilization, to religious books at 
first, to other books later on. The oldest 
extant library catalog in Poland goes back 
to the year 1111 and refers to the library in 
the cathedral chapter in Krakéw. The 
Jagiellonian University (founded in Krakow 
in 1364) regular library traces its history 
from the year 1400 when the university was 
reorganized, renovated and endowed. It was 
a national library till 1928, when the na- 
tional library of Poland was established in 
Warsaw. The first public library in Poland 
was founded and endowed in Warsaw in 
1747 by a Polish statesman, bibliographer, 
and bibliophile, Joseph Andrew Zaluski. 
The Zaluski Library tee 300,000 vol- 
umes, several thousand manuscripts and was 
in those days one of the largest in Europe. 


As was the case of western European 
countries, the first library movement in 
Poland started in monasteries, in church 
schools and cathedral chapters. This move- 
ment was launched on a considerable scale 
during the reign of the last two kings of 
the Polish Piast dynasty (Wladyslaw Lo- 
kietek, 1306-33, and Casimir the Great, 


* Secretary, Kosciuszko Foundation and Copernican 
Quadricentennial National Committee. 
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1333-70). Priests, who ministered to the 
faithful and administered church property, 
had need of liturgical and canon law books. 
Such books were brought from the older 
western countries and were copied by scribes 
for further circulation purposes. The saintly 
Polish Queen, Jadwiga (1373-99), left a 
considerable collection of church books. 
When people go abroad now they bring 
souvenirs; when Poles went to foreign coun- 
tries then, they bought and brought manu- 
scripts and books. Polish theologians and 
scholars who attended the great councils 
or synods in Constance (1414-18) and 
Basle (1431-49) brought many valuable 
books from what is now Switzerland. Close 
contacts with Rome and other Italian cities 
created channels through which classical 
literature was brought to Poland in the 
Renaissance period, whose full bloom in 
Poland approximately coincided with the 
“Copernican era.” 

As in other countries, so in Poland, col- 
lections of books arose through donations. 
When a monk or a scribe or one higher up 
in the church hierarchy died, it was the 
custom that his spiritual and worldly riches 
—books and manuscripts—should be do- 
nated to the monastic or chapter libraries. 
And they were. Thus arose the University 
of Krakéw library and through donations 
from learned professors and grateful stu- 
dents it was enriched through generations 
and centuries that followed. 

We mentioned the University of Krakow 
“library.”” In fact, in the student days of 
Copernicus, there were many libraries—or 
rather many miscellaneous collections of 
books. If we assume that a library is a 
systematized collection of books—a place 
for every book and every book in its proper 
place, so that those who may need them 
will know where to find them—the Krakow 
collection then was not a library in this 
modern sense. Each faculty had its own 
separate collection, only vaguely resembling 
our modern ‘departmental’ or ‘‘seminar”’ 
libraries. Books were arranged not by au- 
thors or subject matter, but by donors. Thus 

(Continued on page 619) 
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Libraries in the Air Age 


By William E. Barrett * 


HE aviation industry in the United 

States has grown great upon the rock 
of Faith. Faith in the future of aviation 
inspired the pioneers in manufacture and in 
transport with an almost evangelical zeal 
that acknowledged no impossibilities. Money 
was raised where no money seemed to exist, 
factories were built to fill demands yet to 
be created, airlines were laid out for the 
convenience of people who had yet to be 
educated to their use. Against fear and 
doubt and public indifference, a compara- 
tively small group of Americans created a 
world of wings. 

Today that industry is the key bastion of 
our nation’s defense. Fortunately, so rapid 
has been the growth of the industry, most 
of those who pioneered the way are still 
alive, still vitally active in the world they 
created. Today, and its demands upon their 
skill, uses them; it is to Tomorrow that they 
must look for recognition and reward. 


The Denver Public Library has faith in 
the tomorrow of aviation. We can foresee 
the return of skilled men, vast armies of 
them, to civil life: men who, having sur- 
vived by virtue of fast transport, will never 
be satisfied with a world that moves at a 
pedestrian pace. Those men will demand 
reasonably priced planes which they can 
personally fly, they will demand air freight- 
ers to speed the commerce in which they 
engage, they will communicate with one 
another by air mail and they will demand 
luxurious transport by air from one point 
in the country to another. Having partici- 
pated in a global war and witnessed the 
miracle of shrinking oceans and continents, 
they will be freed from the provincial slavery 
of time and space. Literally, for the first 
time in history, the average man will think 
of himself as a citizen of the world, with 
continents within his reach. 

It is our task, we who stay at home, to keep 
pace with the thinking of the men who are 
privileged to participate in the opening of 
a door to a vast tomorrow. It is our task 
to prepare the tools which those men will 
demand upon their return. 


* Consultant in Aeronautics, Denver Public Library. 
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The aviation industry is rich in tradition 
because the men who designed ships and 
the men who flew them have taken time to 
write: to sit in spirit at the drafting boards 
and in the cockpits of men who were to 
come after them. A greater number of 
men will turn to the spiritual collaboration 
of those who have written in the world of 
tomorrow: a greater number of men will 
clamor for the written record of the earth- 
shaking epoch through which they, them- 
seives, have lived. 

The United States has preserved well the 
records of its aeronautical heritage. No 
other nation has been as articulate, no other 
nation has been as generous in providing 
the means by which great experiences are 
preserved for the guidance of posterity. The 
need of tomorrow is not the need for 
“something new under the sun’’ but for a 
greater availability of that which we have. 

The Library of Congress has long been 
the rock of research in the United States. 
The aviation industry has profited greatly 
because serious research students and young 
people with vision have had a repository of 
fact and theory upon which they could draw. 
Men have gone to the Library of Congress 
and to other great libraries on the two 
coasts with their dreams and they have re- 
turned to write books which paved the way 
to other steps of advancement, plans for 
new devices and new aircraft, new methods 
of management and control. 

In those libraries, too, the deeds of men 
are dramatized; that their contemporaries 
may know of their deeds and that genera- 
tions to come may not forget them. 

The Plains States and the Rocky Mountain 
West have lacked the facilities for aero- 
nautical research which have been available 
to those in the Coastal Areas. Tomorrow 
will demand such facilities. We can look 
into an inevitable future when the increased 
air traffic of the United States will demand 
a central location and vast areas of flat land 
which only this section of the United States 
can supply. 

Denver is the logical center and capital 
of commercial airpower: the heart of the flat 
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lands, the center of the compass from which 
air freight may take to the air for the 
borders and the coasts. Army Air Fields 
are clustered around Denver now and at 
least one of them, Lowry Field, will be a 
permanent peacetime establishment. Civil 
flying schools and technical schools have 
always flourished in Denver and the war 
has increased their number. A _ greater 
number of Federal Departments are located 
in Denver than in any city except Wash- 
ington—and this was true before the declara- 
tion of war. 

There is probably no city library in the 
United States which has been more alert 
to the needs of the air age than the Denver 
Public Library—but like the aviation in- 
dustry itself, we have seen the horizons 
moved back. The demands for which we 
must be prepared are no longer to be 
enclosed by one city’s boundaries, nor by 
the boundaries of a single state. In an aero- 
nautical sense we must become a national 
library, offering from our central location the 





services now available only on the two coasts 
and by certain institutions in Chicago. 

As the only large public library in this 
region Denver has developed an extensive 
library service to individuals, smaller li- 
braries, schools, and colleges. It has an 
engineering department to which the engi- 
neers of the region make a regular annual 
contribution. It has the largest regional 
history collection in any library. Realizing 
the importance of aviation in the future 
development of the city, the state and the 
region, several years ago the library secured 
an outstanding collection on the history of 
aeronautics. During recent years the library 
has added the most important of the tech- 
nical, scientific, and commercial publications 
relating to aeronautics. It has placed a 
special collection of books on aviation in 
all of the branch libraries as a part of its 
educational work on this subject in the 
community. 

The librarian is a member of the National 
Aeronautic Association and has been chair- 





EARLY AERONAUTICA FROM THE FREDERICK R. Ross COLLECTION 
Also shown are a model glider (above) and a model of a P-38. Mr. Barrett is demon- 
strating a Comet Air-o-Trainer, a model having standard airplane controls. The movement 
of rudder and stick in performing maneuvers can be easily shown. 
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man of a committee on reading in aviation. 
The library at the present time is preparing 
a comprehensive exhibit on aviation empha- 
sizing the educational side and the prospects 
for rapid commercial development following 
the war. 

Not all public libraries will find it either 
appropriate or necessary to offer the spe- 
cialized aeronautics services which Denver 
is developing because of its strategic location 
as an air-center, but all public libraries can 
realize their responsibility and their un- 
paralleled opportunity for aiding the de- 
velopment of air-mindedness among ll 
Americans. 

The real aerial age is now upon us. Many 
men and women are joining the ranks of 
the nation’s pilots and student pilots every 
week. Many others are working in the air- 
craft industry, or in industries allied to it. 
Students are enrolling for courses in meteor- 
ology, navigation, and the theory of flight. 
Youngsters in grade schools are building 
model planes, their slightly older brothers 
and sisters in the high schools are building 
and learning to fly gliders. 

Robert H. Hinckley, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Air, recently wrote, 
to be air-conditioned means to be in a state 
of readiness to do something about aviation and 
not just feel strongly about it. The term, it 
should be clear, does not imply merely vocational 
proficiency in some field of aviation. Rather, 
it means a saturation of the American people in 
aviation skills and a general comprehension of 
the significance of aviation. 

Libraries have unquestionable qualifica- 
tions for a significant contribution to “a 
general comprehension of the significance 
of aviation” as well as for aiding educa- 
tional institutions in their technical training 
programs. No institution is in a more stra- 
tegic position to contribute to universal air- 
education than the public library. It reaches 
or can reach more individuals, both young 
and old, than any other single educational 
organization, not excepting public schools. 

Every library can call special attention to 
its books and other resources in the field 
of aeronautics, can build its aviation collec- 
tions in response to the needs of its own 
community, and can cooperate actively with 
the schools, universities and colleges to 
supplement their programs of aviation edu- 
cation. In the case of the small library 
where the aeronautics collection must be 
basic rather than extensive, it might be well 
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to draw upon the experience of larger li- 
braries having books which serve a variety 
of reader needs. 

Finally, each library, whether large or 
small, can serve as the repository for the 
aeronautical records of its own community. 
Too often we forget that in making avail- 
able the books of today and yesterday, we 
perform only a part of our duty to our own 
time. Through us should come the material 
and the records from which tomorrow's 
books may be written, that future genera- 
tions may re-experience these momentous 
days in which we live—days when the vision 
of global flight, a dream of man since 
Leonardo, emerged into reality. 





LIBRARIES IN THE DAYS 


OF COPERNICUS 

(Continued from page 616) 
a theological faculty had many medical 
books, and vice versa. There were also 
small libraries in students’ dormitories 
which, in those days, resembled our modern 
fraternities. In one essential respect their 
libraries remind one of our own times: 
students loved their own books and they also 
loved books that were not their own. There- 
fore, looking upon the honor system with 
a certain degree of circumspection, the duly 
constituted authorities thought it wise to 
chain those volumes that were bound and 
chainable to the reading tables on which 
they rested. Our modern telephone direc- 
tories are enjoying the same benefit of 
caution and prudence. .. . 

To what extent Copernicus consulted the 
available collections of books, whether in 
printed or manuscript form, and how far 
he relied on books purchased from his own 
allowance, we do not know. We know that 
many books and copies of books of ancient 
writers who fertilized his imagination and 
to whom he gives due credit later on, were 
in the Krakéw collections during his student 
days (1491-95). But we also know that in 
1493 he purchased from the local Polish 
book printer and dealér two books on 
astronomy and mathematics that he kept and 
valued all his life. He valued them because 
from them. he learned a great deal that was 
not so, and thereupon proceeded to rebuild 
the whole system of astronomy on an in- 
verted order. He read books for inspira- 
tion and watched the heavens whereon the 
Great Author had written the masterwork. 
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Betore and After Pearl Harbor 


By Thelma Hopper Hadley * 


Hews Kauai Public Library Associa- 

tion, Ltd. is a small public library of 
26,500 volumes, staffed by three profes- 
sional librarians and six clerical assistants. 
Our registration in the main library is a 
little over 5,000. The civilian population 
of Kauai is 33,000, while the military is 
an unknown quantity, but large. We main- 
tain nine “branches” or deposit stations 
in outlying parts of the island, and serve 
17 schools with the book truck and class- 
room collections. So you see we are a 
small community, and when we proudly 
boast a daily circulation of 400 it may not 
seem large to you, but it is to us. 

We were on the outskirts of the blitz 
of December 7 which struck Oahu 90 miles 
away, and have been shelled by enemy 
submarines and experienced a number of 
air raid alarms. Being in the combat zone 
with a large army suddenly entrenched in 
our midst and the civilian population fe- 
verishly engaged in defense work, we are 
living through a vital and exciting ex- 
perience which none of us would miss for 
the world,. and about which you on the 
mainland might like to hear, through the 
following excerpts from our annual report. 

Our activities this year are divided into two 
distinct halves, Before and After Pearl Harbor. 
While the Before was the busiest and most pro- 
ductive period of our history as far as reference 
and circulation were concerned, we all agree that 
the After has been the most stimulating and in- 
spiring of experiences. This is a year that can- 
not be compared to any other year for gain or 
loss in circulation. It will have to stand apart 
in our history, for what has happened to the 
library as a result of the war is something that 
cannot be measured in statistics. 

As one glances through our circulation record 
book for the month of December 1941, one can 
read in those figures and between the lines the 
story of that fateful month and its effect on the 
people of this community. The week began in a 
flurry of activity, with a milling, buzzing throng 
of students and teachers all bent on some “‘re- 
search work” which kept the staff dashing fran- 
tically from one end of the building to the other. 
Our circulation trays overflowed, and returned 


* Librarian, Kauai Public Library Association, Ltd., 
Lihue Kauai, Hawaii. 
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books were piled waist-high on the floor behind 
the desk. We were having a lovely time! The 
record book shows huge circulations in the 300's 
and 400’s. 

Then comes a blurred line for Sunday, the 7th, 
where figures were entered by mistake and erased, 
then on the next line where a great many errors 
were rubbed out, is recorded a circulation of 61 
adult and 6 juvenile books, recalling that hectic 
Monday when half the staff tried vainly to settle 
down to work and the other half was away on 
defense duties or sleeping after an all-night vigil. 
There were scarcely any children in because they 
had been ordered to go dirctly home after school. 
The next line in the book is clearer and shows a 
slight increase in circulation, 70 adult and 28 
juvenile. Then day by day more books were 
borrowed, but there were no entries in the Fines 
column, showing that because of the gas rationing 
and preoccupation with war work, and the order 
for students not to tarry on the way home, we 
relaxed the rule on fines. 


We have lost practically all our high school 
students due to the dispersal of the school to 
different sections of the island to save transpor- 
tation. Because of having to close an hour earlier 
on account of blackout at 5:30, we remained open 
all day on Saturdays. The end of the month finds 
us fairly stable again with circulation on some 
days back in the 300’s. From December on we 
have become busier each month until today, with 
the Army and Navy to serve, our resources in 
books and personnel are taxed to the limit, and 
we are again having a wonderful time. 

This has been a very active year in the branches, 
with a splendid increase in circulation. As a 
result of the war and the rationing of gasoline, 
library service has more than ever reached out 
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The Book Truck Is Received 
with Enthusiasm 
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“We Feel Like Santa Claus When We 
Open Our Load of Books” 


beyond our doors to take or send books to those 
who can no longer come to us. More persons 
are using the branches in their communities, and 
many more are availing themselves of the mailing 
system which has doubled the number of books 
thus circulated. With the breaking up of the 
high school into smaller units we were called 
upon to supply sets of books, which dispersed our 
collection over an even wider area. And now that 
the book truck is visiting Army groups ail over 
the island and sending collections to others, the 
main library is becoming more and more a dis- 
tributing center from which the numerous agencies 
are supplied. 

A new type of library service to adults has 
grown out of the occupation of our island by 
the military. Anxious to get books to the men 
in the various encampments we experimented 
with the book truck, calling on some of the near- 
by posts once a week. These trial trips were such 
a great success that we soon found ourselves 
swamped with requests to call at other posts all 
over the island. We are now making 48 stops 
with the truck, calling at each post every two 
weeks. We are greeted with such enthusiasm by 
the men and officers that we feel like Santa Claus 
himself when we open our load of books. The 
men who have been confined closely to camp 
for so long are delighted to see outsiders and 
seem to get as much pleasure out of talking to 
the librarians as they do in reading the books. 
When we called on one isolated group for the 
first time one of the men exclaimed, “I don’t 
believe it! I don’t believe it!’’ They hadn't seen 
a white woman for three months. 

The men read everything from Tarzan to 
Tolstoi, and from cookbooks to Confucionism. 
Their requests include the best sellers and the 
classics as well as technical and practical sub- 
jects, and always Thorne Smith and Erskine Cald- 
well. We feel that the library is filling a very 
vital role in the defense of our island by helping 
to maintain the morale of a host of homesick, 
restless men. 

Our visits take us into the most remote and 
surprising corners of the island, to isolated 
beaches, hidden valleys, and giddy mountain 
tops as well as to barren, blistering positions 
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without a spot of shade. Some are tucked 
away in beautiful forests all neatly cleared and 
groomed, while one, miles away from everything, 
is on the shores of a weird pale green lake in an 
extinct volcano. Our greatest problem is to 
keep track of the groups as they flit from one 
position to another. They no sooner get nicely 
organized in one spot than they go trundling off 
again with their guns and tents and books to 
another side of the island, and we have to go 
chasing after them to re-establish our contacts. 
Our trips keep us out long and late since we 
make our best contacts after five o'clock when 
the men come in from the fields. Many is the 
night when we come creeping home in the black- 
out at eight o'clock. It is dirty, strenuous, and 
fatiguing work, but so stimulating and so reward- 
ing that we look forward eagerly to each day's 
adventure. 

The war has had a very depressing effect on 
library work with children’. The usual schedule 
of class visits and lessons to school children had 
been started during the fall of 1941. The 
brightest spot on the horizon was the new book 
truck, our first. In anticipation of its arrival we 
busily made plans to serve the various schools of 
the island with semi-monthly visits. In November, 
during Book Week, we began with a pre-view 
tcur of the schools as a part of the annual cele- 
bration, then actual service to the schools began. 
Children, teachers, and principals were without 
exception most appreciative. 

Then came December 7th. Book truck serv- 
ice stopped abruptly, with hundreds of books 
scattered from Olahena to Mana. Class visits 
and lessons ceased. Worried parents kept their 
children at home and their room at the library 
became another “deserted village.” Schools were 
closed for several weeks. Eventually they got 
under way again. But not the book truck. For- 
tunately rationing found us with a few gallons of 
gasoline in the tank, but we were told that when 
they were used up we could have no more. That 
remnant we used in visiting the schools to make 
some sort of order and record of the books bor- 
rowed from the truck and now scattered in schools 
from end to end of the island. Then our service 
ceased. No gasoline—no truck service. 

It was as if the bottom had dropped out of 
our professional world. To have this beautiful 
new book truck for which the entire staff had 
worked and yearned so long—to be anxious to 
serve and to have the material with which to do 
it, and then to be informed that providing people 
with books was so completely a “non-essential 
activity as that! It seemed to us all that this 
was the time when books should be made more 
enticing and more easily available rather than 
less so, when people had fewer resources of en- 
tertainment and inspiration and needed them more 
badly than ever before. And children, in spite of 


1The report on work with children was prepared by 
Eleanor Harmon White, Children’s Librarian. 
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Peacetime Story 





VIRGIN ISLAND LIBRARIES, 1920-1941 * 
By Gretchen ]. Garrison* 


WHEN you first stroll down the sun- 
soaked main street of Charlotte Amalie 
on the tropical island of St. Thomas, it is 
hard to believe that the shades of Andrew 
Carnegie, Melvil Dewey, and Blackbeard, 
the Caribbean pirate, jostle each other on its 
crowded walks. 

In this setting, the legend of Blackbeard 
seems real enough. The leisurely voyage to 
the Virgin Islands provides an easy transi- 
tion from American city life to the days of 
Columbus and sailing ships, the rum trade, 
and the struggle of European countries for 
island colonies. Add, for good measure, the 
many tales of the venturesome Caribbean 
pirates who contributed their share to the 
lively history of the West Indies. 

First impressions are not to be trusted in 
this case, for the spirit and practice of librar- 
ianship were never better exemplified than 
in the Virgin Islands, U.S.A. To the librar- 
ian, a familiar story is found here. Now- 
adays it is almost soothing to read the ac- 
count of the hardships involved in the efforts 
to establish library service in these far-off 
islands. It is somehow reassuring to be re- 
minded of the selfless service of men and 


* This article is based on a_report, Virgin Island Li- 
braries, 1920-1941, by Enid M. Baa, Supervising Librarian. 
+ Dallas, Texas; previously, on several occasions, a 


visitor to the Virgin Islands. 


women who believe books and people must 
be brought together. 

The almost impossible task of beginning 
a library and maintaining modern standards 
of book collections, cataloging, classifying, 
and general library administration in the face 
of budgetary limitations and (often) official 
indifference exists in the Virgin Islands as it 
does in far too many cities and towns in the 
United States. 


The concern of librarians about this situa- 
tion is usually expressed in almost the same 
words. It may be that this proves that there 
is a certain something that distinguishes 
good librarians everywhere. Possibly it is a 
determination that books shall not be lost to 
any of the people who need and want them. 
Perhaps it is also a discipline requiring that 
neither indifference nor partisan interference 
nor even substantial success shall deflect them 
from their goal. 

To return to our story: It was in 1917 that 
the United States purchased from Denmark 
three of the Virgin Islands, St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, and St. John. Three years later the 
library leaven began to work. 

It was of a day in December 1920 that 
Adeline B. Zachert wrote, 


Then, after many delays and discouragements, 
came the eventful Opening Day of the St. Thomas 
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Public Library. The large ballroom of the Grand 
Hotel across the street from the library was filled 
with an eager throng, representing every type of 
the mixed population from the Governor and his 
staff to the barefoot laborer on the hills. It was a 
most thrilling moment when the native Chairman 
of the Library Commission formally accepted the 
gift of the first public library from the Junior Red 
oa. 


The St. Thomas library was housed in 
rented quarters and moved frequently. The 
furniture consisted of odd pieces gathered 
and donated by many agencies, together with 
makeshift shelves. According to Miss Zach- 
ert, who was the first American-trained li- 
brarian, ‘“There was no furniture and neces- 
sity proved the mother of invention, for we 
placed the boxes one above the other to form 
temporary shelving. We used the single 
boxes for seats, while other boxes were ar- 
ranged for tables, somewhat wobbly but 
tables nevertheless. . . .’ 

For the first two years, the St. Thomas 
Public Library was under the Department of 
Education and subsequently the Department 
of Welfare. Appropriations ranged from 
$1200 annually to a maximum of $1800 in 
1923-1924. These amounts included the sala- 
ries of a native librarian and two assistants! 


2 From an article in Independent Woman, December 
1921. 
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Early Days in the St. Thomas Public Library Reading Room 





In July 1929 a new era began. At that 
time the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
made its first grant for the development of 
library service and sent two trained librarians 
to the Virgin Islands. Simultaneously, local 
allotments were increased. New books were 
purchased and special efforts were made to 
acquaint the people with the use of books 
and the libraries. 

Carnegie funds were made available to the 
St. Thomas Public Library and also to the 
two small libraries on the island of St. Croix 
located in the towns of Frederiksted and 
Christiansted. The St. Croix libraries have not 
progressed as rapidly as did the St. Thomas 
library, due in part to the financial difficul- 
ties of the island, which has limited funds 
for library use, and in part to the fact that 
these sums had to be divided between two 
independent libraries. 

The Frederiksted library has emphasized 
service to children. While there is a chil- 
dren’s section in the Christiansted library, it 
is far from adequate due to the small size of 
the collection and the condition of many of 
the books. The magazine collections of both 
these libraries are surprisingly complete. 

Carnegie Corporation grants continued 
until 1933. In addition to books and conti- 
nental librarians, the Carnegie Corporation 
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also provided for the training of the present 
supervising librarian. 

Complete responsibility for financing the 
libraries was returned to the municipalities 
after 1933, although the influence of the 
Carnegie Corporation grants continued to be 
felt until 1937, according to the supervising 
librarian, who states “the circulation figures 
(1938-1941) represent the normal reading 
habits of its public, as stimulated by only 
local (municipal) appropriations.” 

A few of the circulation figures are sig- 
nificant, especially because the Carnegie 
grants made possible a rapid enlargement of 
the book collections. In 1921, the total num- 
ber of books issued was 21,362 and the 
recorded attendance was over 34,000. In 
1933, at the end of the period of Carnegie 
Corporation financing, the circulation was 
45,335. The peak year was 1937, when 
56,159 volumes were circulated and the at- 
tendance was 91,911. By 1941, the total cir- 
culation had dropped to 22,549, because, the 
supervising librarian reports, ‘smaller appro- 
priations could not maintain and continue to 
supply the increased reading public.” * 

The period following 1933 also brought a 
realization of the limitations of the library 
quarters, and in July 1940 the St. Thomas 


2 Population (1940 census) 24,889, including a variety 
of races, the Negro being predominant. 


library moved to the Municipal Building, a 
remodeled structure. Those who have moved 
libraries will sympathize with the supervising 
librarian’s comment: 


There was not a shelf in the building. Books 
were laid on the floors and the old termite-infested 
shelves which had been in use up to that time 
were worn out with moving and now had to be 
abandoned. Workmen were all round with their 
tools, cement, pipes, wires, etc. It was truly a mad 
house. This condition existed for four long 
months. .. . 


Steel stacks and library furniture were 
finally secured from Washington through the 
efforts of the Governor. 

Near-tragedy stalked the library, too, for 
during one week end 


the plumbing on the first floor in the room desig- 
nated to be used as the Children’s Room and in 
which juvenile books were stored, went out of 
order . . . and by Monday morning the water had 
risen a couple of inches, thereby soaking all the 
books lying on the floor. 


As so often happens, there was a good 
angel. In this case it was the Lottery Board, 
which came to the rescue and alloted $1,650 
for the replacement of 1,554 juvenile books. 

In the Virgin Islands, there has been 
strong emphasis on work with children. 
Storytelling is part of the program and some 





The Public Library Occupies Almost All of Middle Floor and One Room of 
First Floor in this Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, Municipal Building 
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of the money given by the Lottery Board 
was used for the purchase of a moving pic- 
ture projector. It was planned to show edu- 
cational films (16mm. silent) for schools 
and also for adult groups. A music appreci- 
ation program, with a victrola and record 
collection, was planned primarily for chil- 
dren. Interpretative lectures by musical mem- 
bers of the community were part of this 
program. 

Well known visitors and residents also are 
asked to take part in the library's activities. 
It is of interest to note that the locally-made 
charging desk (copied after the Gaylord sec- 
tional charging desks) which was installed 
in 1935 was dedicated to Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, then in St. Thomas, to whom the 
first book was charged. Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour, who has done much of his recent writ- 
ing in St. Thomas, spoke to high school boys 
and girls in 1938, talking informally about 
his own work and the profession of writing. 

The St. Thomas library maintains an ex- 
tension service for other islands in the vi- 
cinity and also sends books to the Municipal 
Hospital. 

There is, of course, a Virgin Island collec- 
tion including some of the rarest books and 
manuscripts and newspaper clippings about 
the islands, started about eight years ago. A 
recent gift of shells to this collection was 
made by a woman who had spent about 
seven years collecting and arranging native 
shells. 

The “‘public library’’ in St. Thomas is a 
free library for children and young people 
through the fourth year of high school. 
After that time, the reader is considered an 
adult and must pay one dollar as a registra- 
tion fee. This fee is paid only once. 

The libraries of the Virgin Islands 
operate under Library Commissions, one for 
St. Thomas and one for St. Croix. In 
St. Thomas, there is a five-member board, 
of which the librarian is a member, for the 
municipality of St. Thomas and St. John. 

What do they read in the Virgin Islands? 
Just what they read in any wide-awake com- 
munity, the supervising librarian avers: 
the type of books read is improving rapidly to in- 
clude just as many classified (nonfiction) books as 
fiction. In fiction, too, the standard has improved 
with a recognized appreciation for such authors as 
Nathan, Hilton, Hemingway, Walpole, Bromfield, 
Glasgow, Maugham, Undset, Cather, and other 
well known and popular writers. Thomas Mann 
and William Saroyan have their share of readers, 
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but they are special types. It seems somewhat out 
of order to mention Mann and Saroyan in the 
same breath, but then they are distinctive, each of 
his own class. Alice Duer Miller's The White 
Cliffs has been highly spoken of among our read- 
ers as one of the books that has distinguished 
itself from the flood of wartime literature now on 
the market. 


———__ 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


PEARL HARBOR 
(Continued from page 621) 


the fact that their non-physical needs are so easily 
overlooked at times like these, are no different 
in this respect from any one else. They need 
badly the stabilizing influence of books and the 
contribution books can make to their limited 
resources of entertainment. 

But at last, through the interest of the Co- 
ordinator of Civilian Defense, we were given a 
monthly allotment of 15 gallons of gasoline. On 
this we were able to give eight of the island's 
public and private schools one-half of the serv- 
ice we had planned, one call a month. Time and 
again we are told how much the books mean to 
the children in these troubled times, and how they 
look forward to our visits. 

The most obvious effect of the war is shown in 
the children’s room itself. We lost a tremendous 
number of readers when the Kauai High School 
classes were dispersed over the island; trans- 
portation difficulties and evacuation removed many 
others of our very best and most prolific juvenile 
readers. The use of the children’s room is almost 
completely limited now to those youngsters living 
in the vicinity of the library, for the well justified 
anxiety of parents and teachers to keep children 
either at home or at school and off the roads 
holds most of our former borrowers from neigh- 
boring communities to the shortest distance be- 
tween home and school, with no detours or 
Saturday trips to the library. We have sent small 
juvenile collections to a number of the branches to 
fill the gap, but somehow neither classroom sets 
nor branch collections seem to take the place of the 
direct and simultaneous contact of librarian, child, 
and book. 

The children’s department is trying to make an- 
other small contribution besides books to morale- 
building by a daily story hour over the local radio 
station. We have been very gratified and in fact 
somewhat astonished at the enthusiasm with which 
the story hour has been greeted and at the ap- 
parent size of its audience, which, believe it or 
not, includes quite a few soldiers. In spite of 
Superman, the Lone Ranger, Blue Beetle, and all 
their blood-and-thunder kin, Sleeping Beauty, The 
Elephant’s Child, and Peter Rabbit hold their own. 
At least for half an hour a day we provide our 
children of all races a little and comforting world 
just their size—even, or should we say especially, 
today. 
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A Small Library's Wartime Effort 


By Gertrude Hill * 


ONE again, the Flagstaff Public Library 

is aiding a war-conscious Coconino 
County and a defense-minded city of Flag- 
staff in the second great global struggle since 
our institution was founded in 1915. At no 
time in the library’s history has its budget 
ever been adequate, and the librarian herself 
has always constituted the entire staff. De- 
spite these impediments to progress, the li- 
brary has made every effort to provide the 
best service of which it is capable. At the 
present time, the book collection contains 
over 8,000 volumes, including a fine section 
of Arizoniana, and serves a normal popula- 
tion of 5,080 in the city and 18,770 in the 
county. Since the first of the year, a defense 
influx has brought almost 10,000 additional 
people to the city-county area. 


The Day After 


On the afternoon of the day following the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, the Flag- 
staff Public Library officially opened its War 
Information Center for service. -At that time, 
all the material available (aside from what 


* Librarian, Flagstaff, Arizona, Public Library. 
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could be found in the current magazines and 
recent books) consisted of a few maps, Red 
Cross pamphlets, government bulletins, and 
pictures which were kept on the librarian’s 
desk. We were able, however, to answer 
most of the questions which came to us 
either from the school and college students 
or from others vitally interested in the war 
effort. As our needs grew and as the fines 
for overdue books increased, pertinent mate- 
rial covering new developments was pur- 
chased for immediate use. Lists of free and 
inexpensive items were carefully studied for 
possible orders, and any timely articles in 
duplicate magazines were removed and filed. 
At the present writing, our constantly 
growing collection numbers several hundred 
remem numerous maps, posters of vari- 
ous kinds, books, and periodicals housed on 
separate shelves in a convenient corner near 
the circulation desk and the telephone, The 
local civilian defense organization generously 
brings us pamphlets, lists, posters, and sug- 
gestions in return for the use of our files, 
while many other important items are con- 
stantly being donated by interested patrons 
and governmental agencies, such as the 
Army, the Navy, and the Forest Service. 


War Information Center 


Early in February 1942, the library was 
selected by the American Library Association 
as one of 1,200 throughout the nation for a 
demonstration of War Information Centers. 
Under this arrangement we receive each 
month a packet of material covering various 
phases - the Government’s war program— 
selective service, civilian defense, priorities, 
nutrition, consumer information, and so on. 
Colorful posters and streamers have helped 
to bring the war effort home to our readers. 
This material, together with what we are 
able to obtain free of charge, is providing 
us with a very active part of our present 
collection. 

At least twice a month the library had a 
display covering the progress of the war on 
various fronts or dealing with some current 
problem, such as the labor and strike situa- 
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tion. Maps, newspaper clippings, posters, 
books, pictures, and reading lists aid in 
drawing attention to the swift and epic 
changes taking place throughout the world. 
The American occupation of the Solomon 
Islands was highlighted by a large map of 
the Pacific theatre of war, together with a 
detail map of the Guadalcanal-Tulagi area 
and all our available books on the South 
Seas. The heroic defense of Stalingrad, Len- 
ingtad, and Novorossisk called for maps of 
the U.S.S.R., pictures of the areas under 
siege, and books on Russia in general. Nor 
has embattled China been forgotten—our 
Spring Book Festival this year had China of 
the Manchus and China of the Republic as 
its theme, with pictures, books, and a fine 
loan collection of art and embroidery filling 
the library's display case. 

Last January, with the beginning of work 
on the Navajo Ordnance Depot a short dis- 
tance west of Flagstaff, the library prepared 
as best it could to handle the heavy demands 
on its services—demands which had to be 
met somehow with no increase in the budget 
and no additional help for the librarian. Out 
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of our slim funds a few up-to-date books on 
engineering, concrete construction, survey- 
ing, and kindred topics were ordered and 
placed on a special shelf for consultation by 
the project employees. The use of these vol- 
umes, not only by the recently arrived work- 
ers but also by the residents of the city and 
county, has been indeed gratifying. Many of 
our regular patrons have remarked that they 
wish we had provided such technical books 
long ago. 


Book Campaign Headquarters 


From January to April, the library acted 
as headquarters for the Victory Book Cam- 
paign which covered Coconino County and 
the city of Flagstaff. Singlehanded, the li- 
brarian sorted out and classified from the 
mass of material brought to her a total of 
520 books in good condition which were 
shipped to the central agency in Phoenix. 
Additional volumes continue to come in 
from time to time and are being made ready 
for future demands from the armed forces. 


(Continued on page 629) 
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Fortnightly Club 


By Helene Scherff Taylor * 


JNSTEAD of bewailing the fact that so 

many high school girls who don’t go 
to college keep on reading Norris, Dell, 
Bailey, Zane Grey, we did something con- 
structive about the situation at the Bloom- 
field, N. J., Public Library. 

Graduates from the local high school 
were invited to form a reading club and 
to meet every other week at the library 
for book discussion and reviews, suggested 
by the members themselves or by the club 
advisor, a library staff member. The idea 
appealed to about half a dozen girls, and 
the Fortnightly Club was launched. Now 
in its seventh year, with approximately 25 
members, it is bringing active dividends 
to the Bloomfield Library as a real dis- 
seminator of ‘books and book news, and 
to the girls themselves in wider social 
consciousness and amazingly diversified in- 
dividual reading tastes. This number does 
not include the parents, brothers and sisters, 
boy friends, office colleagues, etc., who form 
a real auxiliary because they read the same 
books and carry along the spirited discus- 
sions and arguments. Nor does it take 
note of the former members who have 
moved too far away to attend meetings, but 
who continue their interest by mail or 
occasional visits. 


Confidence and Discussions 


Although the first two years of the club’s 
existence were spent in shyness and fre- 
quently in inarticulate expression, confidence 
was firmly established eventually by several 
devices. One of the more successful was 
the decision of the advisor to ask each girl 
to give not only her review, but some 
background material of the author as well. 
This has served many times as an ice-breaker 
and leads to all kinds of animated dis- 
cussions. No review can be exhaustive, as 
right from the start club meetings were 
limited to one hour, and as each girl is 
always expected to contribute something. 
(Last year the time was lengthened to an 
hour and a half, because of increased mem- 


* In Charme of Public Relations, Free Public Library, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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betship.) Although it was essential for 
the ‘advisor to remain in the background 
as much as possible, she frequently steered 
the trend of topics back to books when it 
veered toward other subjects. Gradually 
the lure of books became so much more 
attractive that she was entirely relieved of 
her self-imposed role. 

Although the books read in the begin- 
ning were of the Lloyd Douglas-Harry 
Overstreet variety, individual progress to- 
ward books like Hervey Allen’s two-volume 
biography of Edgar Allen Poe soon swung 
the reading level upward. Saroyan, Hem- 
ingway, Faulkner, and James Joyce have 
never been completely accepted by the 
majority, who say they sense an “unneces- 
sary crudity and. vulgarity” in them. On 
the other hand, the Mansfield-Murry-Law- 
rence group engaged every one’s exhilarated 
attention for months. Thomas Mann's 
Magic Mountain claimed several meetings 
last year; a few of the girls also read the 
Erika and Klaus Mann books, but kept the 
flavor of full appreciation for the great 
German-American himself. A mature view- 
point is forming the criterion for criticisms, 
and outside discussions indicate that mem- 
bers have become sufficiently adult intel- 
lectually to forego the doubtful pleasure 
of depending solely upon the regular club 
night for exchange of ideas. 

During the past summer while meetings 
were suspended, three issues of a News 
Letter were planned, written, mimeographed, 
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and distributed by club members. One of 
the more interesting articles was a general 
questionnaire asking members why they 
enjoyed the club. Here are some of the 
answers: 


“Because there is book discussion, primarily, 
and even though members don’t always agree, 
they do tell plainly enough why they don't.” 
This contributor added that she strongly dis- 
approved of reviews that “tell the whole story 
of the book.” Another wrote: “I can get lots 
of information and go out and have people 
think I am bright; seriously, it keeps my mind 
from becoming stagnant.” A third said that 
she liked the return of the reading habit which 
she had lost. “I know that my literary educa- 
tion has been neglected; the interesting conversa- 
tions have led me to realize that there are lots 
of worth-while books I must read,” was another's 
comment. ‘I come mostly so that I can get a 
broader idea of the ‘feel’ of literature,’’ said 
our only WAVE, “there are a lot of books I 
wouldn't consider reading, because either the 
title or author didn’t appeal, but by coming to 
Fortnightly Club I get a great many varied 
tastes.” 


Group attendance at the opera, at art 
exhibits and museums, theatres and dance 
recitals have become regular extramural 
features of the club during the past four 
years. Although some of the girls had 
never heard opera or been to a modern 
museum or attended forums, they have be- 
come regular subscribers to such cultural 
attractions in the metropolitan area. Curi- 
osities aroused by performances or lecturers 
are brought to the next Fortnightly Club 
meeting for discussion, argument, or com- 
ment. Books on the subject are consulted, 
opinions changed or affirmed, and a lasting 
impression often is made. 

These young women are reading for 
entertainment, information, background, 
companionship, and culture. They are 
experiencing concentrated living which is 
teaching them some of the fundamentals of 
the truly democratic mind: the ability to 
see another’s viewpoint and the readiness 
to test mew ideas. They are developing 
imaginative sympathy and flexibility of 
mind, equipment that may well insure their 
citizenship in the world of tomorrow. 


A SMALL LIBRARY’S WARTIME EFFORT 


(Continued from page 627) 

Late in April the librarian began writing 
a series of weekly articles for the two local 
newspapers, reviewing interesting books cov- 
ering various phases of the war, These in- 
cluded such titles as Berlin Diary, Dakar, 
The Air Raid Safety Manual, Visit India 
with Me, and Mission to Moscow. These 
book reviews were continued until the end 
of July. Lists of library material which will 
be of help to the Red Cross in their first aid, 
nutrition, and home nursing courses are car- 
ried in the papers from time to titne, while 
short reading lists on current developments 
and brief notices of the arrival of the 
monthly packets of government pamphlets 
are published. The librarian frequently gives 
short talks before local groups concerning 
the activities of the Red Cross and of our 
War Information Center. 


Service De pot 


Since the beginning of the nation-wide 
program of Red Cross War Relief, the li- 
brarian has served as a committee member of 
the local Production Branch, taking charge 
of the Activity Center one morning a week, 
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at the same time doing such library work as 
she can transport and handle conveniently in 
spare moments. The library itself is in serv- 
ice as a depot where completed war relief 
work may be left and supplies obtained for 
sewing, knitting, or crocheting. The librarian 
handles the production records of such ar- 
ticles and materials brought in or taken out 
by volunteer workers. She also acts.as Pub- 
licity Chairman of the Flagstaff Chapter of 
the Red Cross, writing or authorizing all 
releases for the press and maintaining a 
file of publicity matter sent out by the na- 
tional organization, together with a scrap- 
book of articles covering activities of the 
local chapter. 

Since December 7, 1941, the library has 
been a collection depot for tin foil, news- 
papers, and discarded magazines, until such 
time as the Salvage Committee can call for 
them. As the need for other types of salvage 
arises we will be prepared to assist, either as 
a storage center or as an information bureau. 

All in all, the Flagstaff Public Library, 
although small, is doing its humble bit to 
“keep ’em reading” and to serve the wartime 
informational needs of the community. 
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Telephone Reference Service 
By Florence M. Gifford * 


HERE seems to be a wide difference in 

library practice regarding telephone ref- 
erence service, not only between different- 
sized libraries, but between large libraries. 
Few large libraries, even, set up any special 
service for their telephone public and many 
of them are apparently attempting to dis- 
courage it by definite and rigid limitations. 
The Cleveland Public Library has long had 
an active experience with telephone service 
and its staff believes in the necessity for that 
service and would be loth to cut it in any 
way. 


Circulation vs. Service 


Today, when circulation statistics are 
skidding perilously, and library trustees are 
“viewing with alarm” and asking pointed 
questions of their librarians, the amount and 
value of reference service might well be 
emphasized. All librarians know that their 
libraries are used now more than they have 
ever been. Even the old “summer lull” is 
now something we never experience though 
we have not yet ceased to look forward to it, 
and if librarians could add a telling para- 
graph on the size of their telephone service 
to their fervent reports on the amount of 
reference work they do, their trustees and 
budget commissioners might be a good deal 
interested. Telephones mean something to 
businessmen and lawyers. 

Even in libraries where telephone service 
is given, policies concerning it differ among 
librarians. Some think that only an emer- 
gency should receive such service, others that 
there should be a time limit to questions 
coming over the telephone, and that the 
public who take the trouble to come to the 
library should have preferential treatment. 
And then there are those to whom in these 
days of speed and lack of leisure, telephone 
service seems a legitimate demand from their 
taxpayers. The fact that for the most part 
telephone calls come from busy people and 
serve a practical purpose has considerable 
influence on the attitude of these librarians 
towards giving such service. 


~® Reference Librarian, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Li- 
brary. 
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It will be interesting to see how soon li- 
brarians who frown on extensive telephone 
service, revise their attitude in response to 
rubber shortage and gas rationing and their 
own patriotic desire to do all they can to 
promote the war effort. 

There is no question concerning the in- 
fluence of the war and our own national 
defense on all library work,. but those of us 
who have made our telephone service felt in 
the community have constant reminders of 
public consciousness of the library in the 
number and kind of inquiries, for these re- 
flect every phase of the war's development. 
This would seem to be that one golden 
opportunity that all librarians long to have, 
of proving their indispensable value to the 
community. 

There are three essential factors in effi- 
cient telephone reference service: a good 
quick reference collection, the best telephone 
equipment and a well trained staff. And the 
greatest of these is of course the staff. But 








it is only fair to provide as good a quick 
reference collection as funds will permit and 
to make the service as perfect physically as 
circumstances will allow. Today of course 
new telephone equipment is out of the pic- 
ture, but it is still possible to improvise a 
shield so our voices will not disturb the 
people studying in the reference room. A 
large pasteboard disc around the mouthpiece 
of the telephone serves very well. And when 
civilization has recovered from the war and 
shortages are a thing of the past, we can 
insist on having a separate telephone line 
for the reference work. Let the public renew 
their books over the other line, so the desk 
staff will not have to stop their work to call 
the reference assistant to the phone. Also 
insist on cradle-type phones wherever you 
have to handle books. 
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I mentioned above that a well trained 
staff was essential to successful telephone 
service as in all reference work. But there 
is a technique of telephone service which 
differs from service directly to our readers. 
Very little appears in our professional jour- 
nals concerning reference service over the 
telephone, perhaps because we have con- 
sidered it to be the same as other reference 
work. 


“Ideal” Reference Traits 


The A.L.A. curriculum study in 1927 set 
up 27 traits for the ideal reference librarian 
and Mr. Wyer listed them in his book on 
reference work. Only three of these traits 
are there applied to telephone work, but 
they all do apply, but with a changed em- 
phasis. Miss Garnett, in the Library Journal 
of December 1, 1936, summarizes answers 
to questionnaires concerning telephone ref- 
erence service received from 14 large librar- 
ies, and names the qualifications receiving 
special emphasis. 

Mr. Wyer lists Intelligence, Accuracy, 
Judgment, Professional knowledge, Cour- 
tesy, Resourcefulness, Interest in people, 
Imagination, Adaptability, System, Speed, 
Poise. And to those I would add these from 
Miss Garnett’s list—Low pleasing voice, 
Clear diction, Acute hearing, Ability to 
think quickly, Ability to grasp the full 
meaning of a question, Knowledge of re- 
sources of library and city, Accuracy in 
getting names and numbers, Ability to rep- 
resent the library in matters of policy and 
with authority to enforce it. 

I should like to pick certain traits from 
both lists for special comment. The barrier 
that distance has raised between telephone 
caller and librarian can only be bridged by 
sound—no responsive light in our eyes or 
smile on our lips can be seen, so they must 
be heard. And that first contact by sound is 
important for it establishes or destroys that 
sympathy between questioner and assistant 
that is essential to perfect service. And so 
a pleasing voice that somehow carries the 
idea of the responsive light in our eyes and 
the welcome smile across space to the other 
end of the line is a first essential. 

It is natural when we want to emphasize 
a point to raise our voices, especially if the 
other person seems a little “dumb.” Instead 
of shouting let’s speak more clearly. Have 
you ever been in a room full of women all 
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talking at once? The din is terrific and the 
voices get higher and more strident as each 
one strives to make herself heard. Some 
time, in that situation, note how easily you 
can be heard by dropping your voice to a 
low register instead of raising it. 

While speed is an important considera- 
tion in telephone service, courtesy and tact 
must not be sacrificed. It is true that a per- 
son who telephones fot information is usu- 
ally trying to save time, but the librarian 
must never let it be known that she also has 
a lot to do. Self-preservation strongly urges 
poise as the saver of more than one situa- 
tion: it nearly always steadies the nerves at 
the other end of the wire, as well as our 
own. And fortunately for most of us, poise 
can be cultivated. We have all experienced 
that moment of panic when we just could 
not get a start on a question. Ask another 
assistant’s help at once— don't flounder 
around alone—the desire to do your own 
research is worthy except when it delays 
service to a reader unnecessarily. Sometimes 
it needs only a single direction from some- 
one else to set your mind on the trail at full 
speed again. 

Knowledge of reference tools is too much 
taken for granted by most of us. Not only 
must we examine each new publication for 
its quick reference use, but each new issue 
of our old friends, the annuals, must be sub- 
jected to a quick test to see what new mate- 
rial there is and what old is omitted. And 
today a card file of up-to-date government 
information and a clipping file of selected 
subjects placed near the telephone desk are 
essential. 

In telephone work you may need to use 
many books and pamphlets, but I suggest 
that it is well to have four or five quick 
reference books near the telephone: a dic- 
tionary, the World Almanac, the directory, 
the Government Manual (which you have 
kept up-to-date), a book of quotations, one 
of the biography services—you will make 
your own selection in accordance with the 
questions you are most likely to get. When 
your books and your files won't give the 
answer you must know where next to seek— 
another assistant with special knowledge in 
that subject or some source outside the li- 
brary. People on the outside are nearly 
always willing and eager to supply informa- 
tion not found in your books or pamphlets. 
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Be businesslike in giving out informa- 
tion: assemble it before attempting to pass 
it on; don’t go into long unnecessary ex- 
planations ; answer only what you have been 
asked, and if you feel that more should be 
given, ask the questioner if he would be 
interested before you offer it. Above all, 
omit the personal slant unless by definite 
request of the inquirer. 

Most libraries have some more or less firm 
policies concerning the kinds of reference 
questions that cannot be answered over the 
telephone. This policy should be fully under- 
stood by each assistant: nothing shatters our 
morale more than to be told testily by the 
voice at the other end, “Well, it’s a funny 
thing you can’t read that article to me, when 
Miss Service always does.”” But don’t let the 
firm policies make you too brusque. Re- 
member that to the cross-word puzzler, it is 
probably natural to think of the library 
when he wants information. And to impugn 
his motives even indirectly by the tone of 
our voice may make him hesitate in the 
future to call us on some “‘legitimate” busi- 
ness. Certain restrictions should be made in 
the amount of reference work done for stu- 
dents over the telephone. But in applying 
those restrictions, be sure to explain that we 
believe the value of any material to the stu- 
dent lies in his own effort to find it and 
understand it, and that we stand ready to 
help him in the search when he comes to the 
library. It is true, even though often re- 
peated, that today’s student is tomorrow's 
citizen. 

The amount of time to spend on ques- 
tions coming over the telephone is often a 
controversial topic. One group of workers 
says “never more than 30 minutes,” the 
other says ‘‘no restrictions of any kind.” I 
myself lean somewhat towards the latter 
group: I do not think it possible to put a 
time limit that will be fair to all. My prac- 
tice is to discover the purpose back of the 
request—as tactfully as possible—and then 
use my judgment. I have seldom failed to 
receive cooperation from the caller, when | 
have explained what we can do for him. 
And that positive approach, “What we can 
do for him,” brings the right response. If 
it is important to him and not urgent, he 
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will usually be glad to do his own research 
in the books we gather together for him. 

Any policy of restriction concerning tele- 
phone service of any kind should always be 
flexible enough to allow us to meet an emer- 
gency request efficiently and without hesita- 
tion, thereby creating or cementing our citi- 
zen’s loyalty to his library. 

How long to keep the caller waiting on 
the line while we hunt the information and 
when to call him back must depend on 
several factors: the urgency of the request, 
the importance of the person calling, and 
the limited or unlimited service given by the 
telephone company. Judgment alone can 
make the right decision each time. In gen- 
eral, with unlimited service, usually offer to 
call back if the question means a search of 
any length. With limited phone service, we 
should be less free with that offer, but not 
at the expense of irritating our caller by 
long waits, or of losing his interest by ask- 
ing him to call back. And make a distinc- 
tion between a busy executive, whom you 
can't expect to call back at a certain time, 
and the stenographer who won't mind doing 
it. 

I hope you noticed how emphatically | 
mentioned judgment a minute ago. I believe 





that only assistants with judgment should 
serve at the telephone, for on their judgment 
may depend the library's reputation for 
service. 

These are what I believe to be funda- 
mentals in efficient telephone reference serv- 
ice; they are also fundamentals in all refer- 
ence work, you will agree. But they have a 
greater. relative importance in telephone 
service than in direct service to the public, 
and should, I believe, be given greater em- 
phasis in all training for reference work. 
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The Right Person 


for the Right Job 


By Robert L. Gitler * 


ciples of book selection has been the 
right book for the right reader. This state- 
ment, though simple in itself, has many 
ramifications; and much attention has been 
given to the selection of books with a careful 
consideration of the various factors involved. 


Now the right person for the right job. 
What about this? It has not received too 
much attention. Our stock in trade has been 
books and library service. We have been too 
busy getting the right books and the right 
readers together to concern ourselves with 
getting the right people and the right jobs 
together. And although we as a group may 
point with pride to the successful operation 
of the library function, how do we know 
what might not yet be accomplished—for all 
concerned—with a more thoroughly suited 
and attuned personnel ? 

Although interviewing and carrying on of 
personnel placement is a highly stimulating 
work, it is an activity that calls for acute 
observation, judgment, and a high degree of 
objective conclusions based on all the data 
available. True, some people have the fac- 
ulty—and it is indeed a valuable one—of 
simply ‘knowing’ whether or no they have 
the ‘‘right’’ person before them. But these 
are not in the majority. And although a 
generally pleasant impression made on an 
interviewer by a candidate is likely to parallel 
that made on the general public, it is in no 
sense an indication or prediction of success. 
Furthermore, in a series of pleasant impres- 
sions in a given afternoon, the law of dimin- 
ishing returns may well enter in; and the 
result is that the interviewer may be less 
impressed, less aware of the varying degrees 
of pleasantness that have beamed upon him. 


Fok many years one of the cardinal prin- 


Educational Record 


Thus, we see the employing librarian 
needs and can use all possible information 
relative to a candidate. The more specific 
the data, the better; the more representative, 
the better. 

"© Formerly Circulation Librarian and Instructor, San 


Jose State College, San Jose, California; now Lieutenant 
(ig), United States Naval Reserve. 
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In the past, certain schools have tended to 
send out only the single recommendation of 
its head, which, however valuabie, is apt to 
magnify that one person’s appraisal, albeit 
based on a faculty conference. This method 
is now, I believe, less and less used. Fre- 
quently schools have sent to the librarian 
only recommendations written in behalf of 
a student at the time he was applying 
for admission to the library school, with 
nothing of a later date from its own faculty 
if the student is still enrolled. This is a 
shortcoming. It can be of little real assist- 
ance to an administrator. 

The most desirable assistance comes from 
those institutions who send, in addition to 
the usual biographical data, the applicant's 
educational history, specific statements from 
each of the faculty members with whom the 
student has been enrolled. Such statements 
should include a prediction of probable suc- 
cess of a candidate based upon the student's 
scholarship, aptitude, and personal qualifica- 
tions exhibited in a given course. If this 
information is not forthcoming, it should be 
asked for. The faculties should be made 
aware of the importance of specific, rather 
than general, statements. 

Most of the library training agencies have 
improved their personnel work. Some are 
very active. Others exist only as a necessary 
adjunct to the school and are limited in their 
work for a variety of reasons. It is not my 
intention to hint that they should be job- 
getting establishments—though that is not 
necessarily beyond the proper sphere of their 
function. They should, however, pay keen 
attention to the thoroughness with which 
they prepare their personnel data. 

Another point to be considered is the rela- 
tion of the library school to the placement 
agency of the educational institution as a 
whole. It is closely cooperative? Is each but 
casually aware of the other’s existence? Or, 
is there no connection at all? The latter has 
been all too true. With the resources that 
most educational institutions have, it is my 
belief that the tie should be much stronger 
than it now is in most instances. It would 
work immeasurably to the benefit of the li- 
brary training agency. 
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Although I have made no thorough survey 
of the field, from my reading and from in- 
quity among recent graduates of several 
schools, I believe it can be safely said that 
few library schools make use of the battery 
of intelligence, personality, and aptitude tests 
that have been so widely used in the field of 
education proper. These tests, though not 
entirely reliable, do give a profile of a group 
as a whole and of an individual, and are 
decidedly a supplementary aid to the pro- 
spective employer. The Army is using them 
extensively; so are many branches of the war 
industries. They are using every possible sci- 
entific aid to get the right person to the right 
job. And we do not have to guess why. 


A Battery of Tests 


For many years at San Jose our placement 
has been aided and quite frequently initiated 
by our general placement bureau of the col- 
lege which works hand in hand with the 
personnel division of the psychology depart- 
ment of the college. Every student entering 
the school, whether a freshman or a post 
graduate student, is subjected to a battery of 
tests over one or two days. These tests, ad- 
ministered by the Personnel Office, include: 


From this widely used 
intelligence test we get the student's 
intelligence profile. This test includes 
completion, arithmetic, artificial language, 
analogies, number series, and other simi- 
larly constructed units. 

b. Bernreuter Personality Inventory.2 This test 
includes one hundred and twenty-five ques- 
tions concerned with personal and psycho- 
logical reactions of the subject to which 
the subject replies “yes,” “no,” or “ques- 
tionable.” 

c. The A.C.E. Cooperative General Culture 
Test’ This test is concerned with factual 
knowledge in five subject fields: social 
studies, literature, fine arts, science, and 
mathematics. 

. Whipple Reading Test.‘ 

e. Stanford Achievement Test* of Kelley, Ruch, 
and Terman. Similar in scope to the 
A.C.E. Cooperative General Culture Test, 
this test includes objective questions re- 
lating to arithmetic, social studies etc. 


a. Thurstone Test. 


1 Thurstone, L. L. PsycAo0logical Examination. Wash- 
ington, D.C., American Council on Education, 1937. 

2 Bernreuter, Robert C. The Personality Inventory. 
Stanford University, California, Stanford niv. Press, 
1935. 

3 Cooperative General Culture Test. New York, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1939. 

‘Whipple's High School and College Reading Test. 
Bloomington, Ill. Public School Publishing Co. 

5 Kelley, Truman L., Ruch, Giles M. and Terman, 
Lewis M. Stanford Achievement Test. New York, World 
Book Company, 1940. 
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From these several tests a vast amount of 
data is collected about the students enrolled. 
We have found this information to be of 
considerable interest to employing librarians 
and school administrators, for it supplements 
in detail the faculty appraisal. 

One thing more should be said with ref- 
erence to what the library training agency 
can do for the student. It can and should 
tell him as much as it knows about the job 
and the personnel. Is it a normal situation, 
a promising one, a ‘‘difficult’” one? Or is it 
a professional backwater? It owes this serv- 
ice to its students, when it has the informa- 
tion available. 

Now turning our attention to the demand 
factor—the employing librarian—what can 
we suggest here that will be an aid to ways 
and means of getting the right job and per- 
son together ? 

First of all does he £now exactly the na- 
ture of the position he wishes to fill? Strange 
though it may seem, it is true that many li- 
brarians, removed from the activity of their 
departments, often lose sight of the specific 
duties of a given position. 

Secondly, in sizeable institutions with de- 
partment heads, the suggestions and opinion 
of these individuals most certainly should be 
sought, respected, and considered. It should 
be a cardinal principle that where candidates 
are interviewed, the department head con- 
cerned as well as the head librarian or per- 
sonnel officer, in a very large organization, 
should play no small part in the hiring of 
the new assistant. Of course, there may be 
exceptions to this in instances where depart- 
ment heads are vestigial and ancient remind- 
ers of what happened years before. An ad- 
ministrator cannot be held responsible for 
this, although it is a condition that should be 
remedied at the first possible opportunity. 

Finally, just what type of librarian does 
the administrator want, bearing in mind, of 
course, the nature of the position he has to 
offer? In searching through literature relat- 
ing to personnel, we find a loud and frequent 
clamor with reference to the type of indivi- 
dual we should recruit for librarianship. And 
mostly it shouts for the virile, the brilliant, 
the enthusiastic, the experimental—in other 
words—the opposite of what has heretofore 
characterized the library profession. Nothing 
docile, quiet, or mousy is wanted. 
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Well, these more physically and mentally 
robust individuals to some extent have come 
to the library schools. And herein is a 
problem. 

Many administrators, quick to give lip 
service to new and improved ideas or 
methods ask for this type of individual for 
their staff. And what happens? It is as if 
D’Artagnan or Robin Hoed or Francois Vil- 
lon had suddenly plunged into a Carmelite 
retreat or Tibetan High Priests’ Temple of 
the Grand Lama. If as a librarian you need 
someone for a routine job, get a person 
properly qualified for a routine job. Fre- 
quently the “‘vigorous” type falls short here. 
If you suffer from a dictator complex and 
want docile assistants, for goodness’ sake get 
docile assistants! Yet, it might be well to 
call to the attention of all librarians a sig- 
nificant fact. We are at war. We are at war 
for a variety of reasons, not least of which is 
to safeguard and respect the dignity of the 
individual, the little people of the world. 

Lastly, one final consideration which is 
related to personnel from both the supply 


and demand approaches. Positions are being 
vacated rather rapidly. Men are entering the 
armed services; women are going into de- 
fense activities. At last we are recognizing 
and are slowly trying to adjust ourselves to 
the realization that all the work in a library 
need not be done by librarians. I venture to 
say that many large libraries could be ad- 
ministered with half the number of trained 
librarians they now employ today, replacing 
the other half with well trained clerical help. 
With vacancies occurring, there is an oppor- 
tunity to reorganize the staff and its proce- 
dures so as to place professionally trained 
librarians in key positions only, supplement- 
ing with clerical assistants for subsidiary 
routine positions. 

This is one way we may continue to attract 
the stimulating individual to the stimulating 
job and reserve the clerical positions for 
properly qualified workers. As yet, this has 
been untried to any extent. Yet the endeavor 
may assist us in clarifying our entire profes- 
sional status. And it may be a means of 
getting the right persons into the right jobs. 





PATRIOTIC WINDOW DisPLAY, NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 


Material in this display by the H. W. Pray Company was loaned by the local public 
library, which has been cooperating with the store in arranging a series of similar exhibits. 
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Names Can Hurt Mé’ 


By Thomas Gilbert Brown * 


Illustrations by Fralin 


6 Ree papers tell us that McGradys in Bal- 

timore have named their blackout-born 
daughter Alert, that Chicagoans named Front 
have dubbed a baby boy Second, and that a 
child born in a lifeboat has been baptized 
Ivan Jesse Roper Mohorovicic, the middle 
names being those of the U.S. destroyer 
which rescued him. 


These are the first and not too unbeauteous 
blotches of what will shortly show up as a 
nasty disease on the face of America. When 
the virus of patriotism really gets working in 
our blood, out of the star-spangled delirium 
will pop such names as Solomon Islands 
Levy, Dimout Drew, Nosugar Jackson, and, 
probably, Montezuma Tripoli Guadalcanal 
Jones. We know that from the experience of 
other wars. 

But it doesn’t take a war to hang monick- 
ers like millstones around helpless children’s 
necks before dropping them carelessly in 
life's stream. Even in peacetime this is a 
malady. afflicting a sizeable portion of the 
population. We have only to look around us 
to observe some of the effects. In the current 
registration files of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, for instance, are to be found the 
names of Debsie, Penola, Twopence, Nicey, 
Wiktorie, Alabaster, Nervertia;~Hominous, 
and Zipperath. These represent the choice 
of parents of varied national origins, social 
strata, and educational backgrounds. All the 
names, I suppose, were adopted in innocent 
ignorance; but all undoubtedly have been 
burdens to their bearers. And if that be true, 
how about folks oppressed with names given 
them in a spirit of malicious buffoonery— 
like Aiken Foote or Ripley Waters; Alpha- 
bet Azee, Flunster P. Dunster, or Sophonisba 
Phrysian Miggs? 

The other day a radio comedian told of a 
child being named Bungalow because the 
mother had shingles. To me that wasn’t 
funny—it was far too close to the truth. 

Well, who is at fault, and what can we do 
about it? Parents can be blamed in some 
measure; but schools and libraries must share 
the responsibility. And I’m not sure but 





* Editor, Brooklyn, New York, Public Library. 
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what the libraries are chiefly at fault. For the 
naming of children is an obligation legiti- 
mately laid upon the libraries—and it is one 
sadly in ast ye blood transfusion, particu- 
larly in wartime when more babies are born 
and therefore more are doomed to be mis- 
named. 


I won't argue that every library should in- 
stitute a separate baby-naming department, 
with specialists on tap, possibly a mobile unit 
to serve maternity wards, and a hand-picked 
choir to sing at the christening of little ones 
it has happily named. I’m just suggesting 
that with a minimum of effort most libraries 
might save defenseless infants from being 
“Nicodemus'd” by ridiculous or ugly or sin- 
ister names; and might assume a more be- 
nevolent personality at the same time. 


It’s Easy Enough 


Every librarian knows how easy it is to 
start. There are adequate books on the mar- 
ket listing names by the hundreds with their 
origins, histories, and meanings. There are, 
or should be, on every library staff persons 
of intelligence, imagination, and good taste 
who could personally help parents choose 
names that are pleasing, or colorful, or virile, 
or significant, or appropriate. Then all that 
is needed is to publicize this service, to per- 
suade people that we can do a better job than 
most of them do. That, as I’ve intimated, 
shouldn’t be hard, since every community in 
the country has its glaring instances of 
nomenclatural miscegenation. 

Out of an experience of many years in 
helping to name children—though its rolls 
attest how incomplete its success has yet been 
—the Brooklyn Public Library offers a few 
suggestions to baby-namers and those who, 
out of the goodness of their hearts and for 
love of mankind, advise baby-namers. Let's 
itemize them. 

Item. Watch out for names that may invite 
derisive nicknames, wormwood to sensitive young 
souls. Cecil is too easily altered to “Sissy,” Sylves- 
ter to “Silly.” The unimaginative Ball family, 
naming their first-born Fitch, sent him slinking 
through early life as “Fishball.” Bob Hope 
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changed his name from Leslie Hope because play- 
mates dubbed him “Hope-les."” A nickname, as 
Hazlitt reminds us, is “the hardest stone the devil 
can throw at a man.” Mother Goose was way off 
the truth with her “Sticks and stones can break 
my bones but names can never hurt me!” That is 
the pitiful cry of juvenile frustration. 

ITEM. The historical associations of names have 
importance. Those that have been dragged through 
the mires of time live to besmirch present-day 
bearers. To name a child Nick is to brand it with 
the name of villainy; even Benedict is not safe 
from the taunts of playmates, though it means 
“blessed.” And who would name a child Jonah 
and jinx it to eternity? Conversely, great names 
work their “magic bias” to inspire heroic behavior. 
Our Who's Who is full of George Washington 
Somebodies. I once knew of a Salome who dis- 
located several vertebrae trying to be true to her 
name.» And everyone must know Solomons whose 
lives are dedicated to sustaining the sapience of the 
son of David. 

ITEM. Not only history but literature has given 
meanings to names which must be heeded. Sher- 


lock and Shylock are as > 
unmistakable in their  . Typ 
connotations as the words fag VAL 
“detective” and “usurer.” iH “\e= >. } 
There is only one Juliet, bi oe ee 
one Jessica; one Penrod, ry Me 
one Scarlett. Fiction may s\UA 
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teem with dour Pollys it: > 
and acid Annas, but give the name Pollyanna to a 
child and she starts instantly sweating syrup. 


ITEM. Popular superstition attaches unexplain- 
able significance to some names. A recent test at 
Columbia University indicated that most people 
regard persons named Richard as handsome, Her- 
man as stupid, Rex as athletic, Claude as sissified, 
Barbara as charming. There isn’t much to be 
done about that except to encourage our Hermans 
to win scholarships and our Claudes to knock the 
teeth down our Rexes’ throats. 


ITEM. Avoid names that apply to either sex, 
such as Neal, Sherry, Gail, Lee, Winifred, Aubrey, 
and many family names adopted as given names. 
All of us know of sad cases like that of Miss 
Beverly Smith (now I'll be getting in dutch with 
the National Society to Discourage the Use of the 
Name Smith for Purposes of Hypothetical Illustra- 
tion) who went through life receiving letters ad- 
dressed to Mr. Beverly Smith until finally, unable 
to stand it any longer, she donned pants and 
started reading Esquire. 

ITEM. As suggested earlier, the heroes of the 
hour, especially in wartime, supply names to 
thousands of children. One risk here is that of 
“dating” girls. It isn’t likely that Eleanor Roose- 
velt Robinson will be able to conceal her age when 
she wants to, though the First Lady's long tenure 
in office will give her namesakes a few years’ 
leeway. 
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ITEM. We have to watch out for certain types 
of people who are susceptible to name suggestions 
in billboard advertising, railroad timetables, cigar 
boxes, and the like. A New Jersey mother is on 
record as having named successive offspring Eliza- 
beth, Perth Amboy, and Hackensack. I once heard 
a boy named Robert Burns argue passionately with 
a pal that he wasn’t named for no poet but for a 
big cigarmaker. A boy registered in our library as 
Henry S. Soandso. Asked what his middle name 
was he said his family had named him Seymour 
but that he had dropped it in favor of Sarcopha- 
gus. In years to come I expect he will say the 
S stands for Gus. A Negro mother named her 
first-born Verily—after the faithful companion to 
whom the Saviour always spoke: ‘Verily, I say 
unto you.” 

ITEM. Since no one can be sure how a child is 
going to develop, there is danger in giving it a 
name whose meaning may become annoyingly un- 
suitable. Prudence, so named, may turn out im- 
pulsive, Philander a misanthrope, and Hercules 
mere thistledown on life’s blustering winds. There 
is unwitting cruelty, too, in giving children names 
whose meaning they may be shocked to discover; 
such as Cecilia, “blind one,’ or Gladys, “lame.” 
Likewise, it shows lack of affectionate thought to 
name a brunette Blanche, a first-born Quentin or 
Octavia, or any normally happy child Dolores. 

ITEM. Give a little thought to recommending 
names that are easy to spell and pronounce. 
Bizarre spellings like Kathryn, Laurance, or Mari- 
lyn may plague their possessors for a lifetime. 
The name Ethyl certainly encourages gaseous jests. 
Names like Nina and Aline raise problems of pro- 
nunciation. As for tongue-twisting combinations 
like Dick Kipp Quick and Ichabod Broadrib, their 
coiners have stuck their necks out for filial 
mayhem. 

ITEM. Since all the languages of the earth have 
contributed to the enrichment of our own, what 
excuse is there for choosing from those riches 
names that strike diabolical discords? People can’t 
help an ugly surname, but at least names may be 
added to it that ameliorate rather than magnify 
the original curse. Only slightly dimmed-out wits 
would name an offspring Ignatz Spitz. An equal 
blunder, however, is to try to hide a homely sur- 
name behind a lyrical Christian name: Felicity 
prefixed to Blunck merely rubs salt in the wound, 
whereas Mary might work a little healing. In the 
desire to cover up a disagreeable family name 
don’t fall into the cognominal snobbery of Leoni- 
das Harrington Pettibone Potts, or the Poesque 
tautophonies of Ellen Suellen McSwillen. 

ITEM. In general, beware the fault that Gold- 
smith’s Spanish nobleman had—‘more names than 
shirts." You can pick up this year’s English Who's 
Who and find Wellesley Desmond Mountjoy 
Raleigh Chapman-Huston. But you may also find 
Winston Churchill. If you must, in honor to all 
his relatives, give a boy four or five names, at 
least give him one “out,” as did the parents of the 
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Oklahoma Congressman, Almer Stillwell Mike 
Monroney. 

ITEM. The old Spanish custom of perpetuating 
the mother’s name in the son’s has its romantic 
appeal; and there are modern instances of a hus- 
band, in profound compliment, adding his wife's 
maiden name to his own, as did Raymond Gram 
Swing. Sometimes pleasing names can be coined 
from combinations of the parents’ names (Joanna 
is a familiar example), but too often you don't 
come up with pearls from diving in such strange 
waters but only with fishheads—like the father 
who arrived at Tomcat for the daughter of Thomas 
and Catherine. 

To spend a little time with parents evolv- 
ing melodious and rhythmical effects in 
names strikes me as profitable and pleasur- 
able exercise for any librarian. Glance at the 
possibilities. Say Mother is romantic; she 
wants the boy named “gift of God.” We can 
offer her Theodore, Jonathan, Eliot, Nathan- 
iel, or Matthew. Or she’s a sunworshipper 
with a girl-child: Helen, Clara, Bertha, Lucia 
all mean “‘light.’” If Helen strikes her as too 
commonplace, there are Helene, Helena, 
Ellen, Eleanor, Elaine, Eileen, Aline, Lena, 
Leona, Leonora, Nellie—all sisters under the 
skin. 

Or Father, who is Charles, would hand 
his name down to a daughter: she may have 
Carol or Carole or Caroline, Charlotte or 
Carrie. Or there are identical twins begging 
for names of identical meaning: Vernon and 
Florence may do, or Sylvia and Grover. (But 
not, for heaven's sake, Flotsam and Jetsam. ) 

Would you be conservative, observe that 
in most American communities, in most na- 
tional organizations, in the Congress and in 
the roll of State Governors, the names that 
predominate among men are: Charles, Ed- 
ward, Frank, Fred, George, Henry, James, 
John, Joseph, Robert, Thomas, and William; 
and among women: Ann, Catherine, Dor- 
othy, Elizabeth, Florence, Frances, Helen, 
Lillian, Margaret, Mary, Nellie, Rose, and 
Ruth. Even, believe it or not, among acting 
folk, the fancy names are far outnumbered 
by the plain ones. For every Olivia de 
Havilland and Sterling Holloway there are 
ten Kate Smiths and Mickey Rooneys. 

Would you be more liberal, point the way 
to avoiding the commonplace. After all, we 
have much to learn x harmony and 
rhythm from the names adopted by stars of 
stage and screen and radio. They had both 
ear for music and eye for p aire who 
changed their names from Sarah Frost to 
Julia Marlowe, from Jules Garfinkle to John 
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Garfield, from Isadore Baline to Irving Ber- 
lin, from Charles E. Pratt to Boris Karloff. 

But rhythmical effects are seldom achieved 
without patient effort yoked to imagination. 

Juggling syllabic combinetions with a goal 
in view is certainly as fascinating a game as 
acrostics, and from the human standpoint 
much more worth while. Mrs. Wilmington’s 
name is Mary and she wants her girl-child to 
bear some variation of it. Which, then, is 
most pleasing, May or Marion or Marietta, 
Marie or Marilyn? Euphoniously, which of 
the Barrymores got the best name—John, 
Ethel, Lionel, or Diana? Janice Meredith 
runs trippingly off the tongue; Janice Thwing 
does not. Janice Slosson sounds like a steam 
radiator; June Slosson not quite as much. 
Janice Jansen makes a brash show of alliter- 
ation; Janice Judge suggests it with some 
delicacy. Ellen Terry is a pleasing syllabic 
echo; Tackaberry McAdoo is not, but it has 
the virtue of being dramatic. And so on ad 
infinitum. 


There’s no sense in exaggerating the im- 
portance of etymology beyond reason. To 
the mass of people, I am aware, the history 
behind their names means little and hence 
has little effect. But I think it is reasonable 
to argue that if people did know more about 
their names they would appreciate them 
more—or so much less that they would get 
the courts to sanction a change. I am aware, 
too, that names are often challenges to action 
that helps build character: Jimmy Doolittle 
is a pat example at the moment. But too 
many of the world’s Doolittles are frustrated 
by their names. 

At any rate, I see no excuse for libraries 
to pass up the chance to raise the general 
level of American names, and at the least to 
help spare children the affliction of ludicrous 
names. Let’s advertise that we can do this 
job, and then do it, to our own satisfaction. 

What's in a name, did you say, William 


S? Well, if your eminent yy 
shade reads the papers a‘ (V > 
these days it must have ) y 


read how Joseph Mittel Eset IW 
of Queens Borough, New or Lf 
York, in a moment of thorny iconoclasm, 
named his newborn son Adolf Hitler Mittel, 
and how a deluge of protesting letters 
poured in upon him until, utterly defeated, 
he renamed the child Theodore Roosevelt 
Mittel. I tell you, William, a rose named 
Schickelgruber would never smell sweet! 
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For A War Information Center 


ADDRESSES USEFUL IN ACQUIRING FREE AND 
INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


By Elizabeth G. Ferguson * 


Ts key war information center estab- 

lished by the Office of Education in 
the library of the Georgia State College 
for Women at Milledgeville has found that 
materials from the agencies listed below are 
of greatest service from the standpoints of 
present-day usefulness, postwar planning, 
and a permanent collection of primary 
source material on World War II. The 
list may seem illogical and uneven. We 
have used only the criterion of usefulness 
in including certain addresses and omitting 
others. Everything that we have has been 
furnished free of all charges; however, we 
realize that it is only because we are a key 
or demonstration center that we have been 
so fortunate. Nevertheless, a great number 
of most valuable publications are free to 
everyone, and, in many cases where ordi- 
narily there is a charge, exceptions are made 
for schools and libraries. This list is offered 
in the hope that it will prove helpful to 
other War Information Centers in locating 
and acquiring the essentials. No books are 
included. Where the type of material to be 
had from an agency is not obvious, subject 
headings or short annotations are indicated. 


Foreign Agencies 


(Most of material sent free unless otherwise 
indicated. ) 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND INFORMATION BUREAU. 

610 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Australia. Monthly. Free. 

BELGIAN INFORMATION CENTER. 

630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Serials, pamphlets, posters, maps. 

BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE BUREAU. 551 

Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Pamphlets, illustrated booklets, books. 

BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION. _ Interna- 
tional Building. 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

Mimeographed bulletin announcing oustanding 
short-wave broadcasts from Britain for one- 
week periods. Free to all teachers on request. 


Room 3064, 


* Reference Librarian, Georgia State College for 
Women. 
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THE BRITISH LIBRARY OF INFORMATION. 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
Posters, maps, pamphlets. 
THE BriTisH INFORMATION SERVICES. 
feller Plaza, New York. 
Maps, posters, serials, pamphlets. 
Britain Today. Monthly. $1.25 a year. 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INFORMATION. Ottawa, 
Canada. 
Maps, posters, pamphlets. 
CHINESE NEWS SERVICE, INC. 1250 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. 
Contemporary China. 
China at War. 


30 Rocke- 


Fortnightly. 
Monthly. 


$1 a year. 
$1.50 a year. 


CZECHOSLOVAK INFORMATION SERVICE. 1790 
Broadway, New York. 
zechoslovak Press Bureau Releases. Irregular. 


Free. 
CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICA. 
4049 W. 26th Street, Chicago, Il. 
News Flashes from Czechoslovakia under Nazi 
Domination. Weekly. Free. 
EMBASSY OF THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS. Washington, D. C. 
Information Bulletin. Three times a week. 
Free. 
FINNISH INFORMATION CENTER. 
Street, New York. 
Pamphlets on Finland. 
France Forever. 587 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Free French material: posters, pamphlets, maps. 
NATIONAL AMERICA DENMARK ASSOCIATION IN- 
FORMATION SERVICE. 116 Broad Street, New 
York. 
The Danish Listening Post. Fortnightly. Free. 
THE NETHERLANDS INFORMATION BUREAU. 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
Netherlands News. Fortnightly. Free. 
NEW ZEALAND LEGATION. Washington, D. C. 
Roger Hawthorne, Director of Information. 
Pamphlets, illustrated booklets. 


44 Whitehall 


ROYAL NORWEGIAN LEGATION. Washington, 
D. C. 
News of Norway. Weekly. Free. 


THE UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
United Nations Review. Monthly summary 
of documents on Allied struggle for freedom. 
10c a copy. 
YUGOSLAV INFORMATION CENTER, 
Avenue, New York. 
Fighting Jugoslavia. Free. 


OFFICE. 


812 Fifth 


Private Agencies 
(Bibliographies and price lists on request.) 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EpDu- 
CATION. 525 West 120th Street, New York. 
Education and national defense. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 744 Jack- 
son Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Education and national defense. 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE. 20 
South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Postwar planning; charities. 
THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE. 
Avenue, New York. 
Pamphlets and other material on Anti-Semitism. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross. Washington, 
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Books, pamphlets, posters. 
Basic Books. 1153 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
1 to 50 booklets, 25c each. 
50 to 100 booklets, 22c each. 
100 to 500 booklets, 20c each. 
America and the war; for quick reference 
on many phases of war effort. 
The Booklist. Weekly. $3 a year. 
American Library Association. Chicago, III. 
Lists free and inexpensive materials; includes 
bibliographies. 
THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION. 722 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Economics and the war. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE. Division of Intercourse and Edu- 
cation. 405 W. 117th Street, New York. 


Postwar planning. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Washington, D. C. 

Washington War Review. Fortnightly. Free. 

Developments on the home front; Business and 
the war. 

COMMISSION TO STUDY THE ORGANIZATION OF 
PEACE. 8 West 40th Street, New York. 

Bulletin of Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace. Monthly. $1 a year. 

Postwar planning. 

COUNCIL AGAINST INTOLERANCE IN 
17 East 42nd Street, New York. 

American Unity. Monthly. Free to teachers 
and others in educational work. 

FOREIGN PoLicy ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Street, New York. 

Foreign Policy Bulletin. Weekly. F. P. A. 
membership (which includes the bulletin) 
$5 a year. 

FOREIGN TRADE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, Inc. 26 Beaver 
Street, New York. 

Postwar planning. 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
2 West 54th Street, New York. 

Education and national defense; Postwar plan- 
ning. 

INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, INC. 
52nd Street, New York. 

Pacific Affairs. $2 a year. 

Far Eastern Survey. $2.50 a year. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. 734 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Labor and the war. 

Library Journal. Monthly. $5 a year. 

R. R. Bowker Co. 62 West 45th Street, New 
York. 

Lists free and inexpensive material; includes 
bibliographies; special section on War Infor- 
mation Centers. 


AMERICA. 


22 East 38th 


EDUCATION. 


129 E. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. 
14 West 49th Street, New York. 
Free material: posters, maps, pamphlets. 
Business and the war; Postwar planning. 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE. 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Children in wartime. 
NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
ap Cathedral Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
Children in wartime. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
UNITED STATES. 1201 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Among Us. News-letter of the Committee on 
International Relations. 
South America. 
NATIONAL POLICY COMMITTEE. 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
Pamphlet series: All phases of the war. 
Single copies, 50c each. 
Ten copies, 30c each. 
11-100 copies, 25¢ each. 
101-500 copies, 20c each. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss. New York. 
America in a World at War. Pamphlet series. 
$1 for choice of 12. 
PHILADELPHIA CHILD HEALTH SociETy. Room 
609, 311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Children in wartime. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
$1 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
All phases of the war. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE. 
Chicago, Il. 
One year (52 issues) $2 
Six months (26 issues) $1 
Questions of current interest from weekly radio 
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OF THE 
Sixteenth Street, 


National Press 


10 cents each; 12 for 


broadcasts. 
Wilson Library Bulletin. Monthly except July 
and August. $1 a year. 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 


Lists free and inexpensive materials; includes 
bibliographies; gives reports from War Infor- 
mation Centers. 

World Alliance News Letter. 
New York. 
Monthly except July and August; $1 a year 
War and religion; Postwar planning. 
WorLD PEACE FOUNDATION. 40 Mt. 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

America Looks Ahead. Pamphlet series. 

each. 


70 Fifth Avenue, 


Vernon 


25c 


State and Local Agencies 


(Most of material sent free) 
LOCAL 
Office of Civilian Defense 
Public Health Office 
Rationing Board 
Red Cross 


STATE 
Department of Public Health 
Library Commission 
Office of Civilian Defense 
Office of Price Administration 
Rationing Board 
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U. S. Government Agencies 


(May be ordered from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Send money orders.) 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Department of Labor. 
Washington, D. C. 
Pamphlets, posters, booklets on children in 
wartime. 


Civit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Washington, D. C. 
Civil Aeronautics Journal. Monthly. $1 a 
year. 
CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL DIVISION. Consumers’ 
Service Section. Department of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C. 


Consumers’ Guide. Monthly. 5c a copy; 50c 
a year. 

DIVISION OF INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
RELATIONS. U. S. Office of Education. 


Washington, D. C. 
Education and national defense; South America. 
DIVISION OF SANITARY REPORTS AND STATISTICS. 
U. S. Public Health Service. Federal Security 
Agency. Washington, D. C. 
Health of soldiers and civilians in wartime. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. Washington, 
eC. 

List of Selected United States Government Pub- 
lications Issued Weekly by the Superintendent 
of Documents. Free. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Washington, D. C. 

Legislative Reference Service: War Service Bul- 
letins: Series F: 

Guide to Current Material. Free. 

Gives bibliographies and price lists. 

NATIONAL HousinG AGENCY. Federal Public 
Housing Authority. Washington, D. C. 
Defense housing. 


NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING BOARD. Execu- 
tive Office of the President. Washington, 
D. C. 
National Resources Planning Board Pamphlets. 
5c each. 
Postwar planning. 
THE NutTRITION Division. Office of Defense 


Health and Welfare Services. Federal 
Security Agency. Washington, D. C. 
Food in wartime. 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
Washington, D. C. 
Education for Victory. Biweekly. $1 
Education and national defense. 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION. Department of Agri- 
culture. Washington, D. C. 
War Letter for Agriculture. Free. 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS. Secretary of the 
Navy. Washington, D. C. 
Posters, pamphlets, booklets on the U. S. Navy. 
OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION. Washington, 
». & 
Victory. Weekly. 75c a year. 
Official weekly bulletin. 
THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. Washington, D. C. 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union. Monthly. 
English edition. $1.50 a year. Spanish and 
Portuguese editions. $1 a year. 
South America. 


Federal Security Agency. 


a year. 
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Coordinator of Inter-American 
Building. 


PRESS DIVISION. 
Affairs. Commerce Department 
Washington, D. C. 

Posters, maps, booklets 
affairs. 

Rapio BRANCH. Bureau of Public Relations. 
War Department. Washington, D. C. 

Behind the Headlines in Our Army. 
Radio scripts. 

RaApDIo DIVISION. 
Affairs. Commerce Building. 
Bas Nees 

Weekly radio guide to U. S. programs with 
Latin-American content. Free. 

REPORTS AND ANALYSIS DIVISION. War Man- 
power Commission. Office for Emergency 
Management. 

Labor Market. Monthly. Free. 

SERVICE Division, Harriet Root, Chief. Bureau 
of Public Inquiries. Office of War Informa- 
tion. Washington, D. C. 

Bibliography on National Defense. 

Information Digest. Free. 

Monthly exhibit packets. 
and libraries. 

Navy Communiqués. Free. 

Office of Civilian Defense publications. Free to 
libraries. 

Training with Industry Abstracts. Free. 

WomMEN’s BuREAU. Department of: Labor. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Women and the war. 


on Pan American 


Coordinator of Inter-American 


Washington, 


Free. 


Lent free to schools 





“A FANCY PACKAGE SELLS THE Goops” 
And a pretty case causes a library book to 


circulate. Like most libraries, the New Orleans 
Public Library found a number of drab books 
which were not circulating. They were too good 
to throw away, but were not worth rebinding. 
What could be done with such problems? We 
pasted colored pictures on the spine and behold 
the problem was solved. On the spine of Captain 
Madeleine appears a full length picture of a girl 
in a red dress. The book was borrowed once each 
in 1940 and 1941 but after the picture was added 
in April 1942, the book circulated 8 times. It 
only took the picture of the shoulders and head 
of a young girl to increase the calls for Toto and 
the Gift from one circulation in 1941 to six in 
1942. The circulation of When Granny Was 
a Little Girl was exactly tripled after a demure 
lassie was added to the spine. Pictures on the 
backs of books help, but those on the spine are 
the most effective in selling the book to the 
patrons. 
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An Order Routine for the 


Small College Library 


By George C. Allez * 


Te small college library, limited in staff 

facilities, may find useful the order rou- 
tine developed by the staff of the Library 
of the State Teachers College at Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. 

Faced with the necessity of reducing tech- 
nical and routine activities to minimum es- 
sentials consistent with maintaining effective 
service and keeping the technical organiza- 
tion of the library intact, every activity came 
under the most careful scrutiny by the staff 
of this library. 

Among these activities was the order rou- 
tine and as a result of some experimentation 
the procedure here outlined was put into 
practice. It has proved simple, practical, and 
time-saving. It coordinates operations so 
that they may serve as many purposes as 
possible. 

The system here outlined is a two-card 
system. Two cards are used to represent 
each title purchased. One card is called a 
faculty request card and the other the order 
card. Any standard order card will serve 
for form, the only difference between the 
faculty request card and the order card is 
that they are different color for ease in 
distinguishing between them. In this library 
pink is used for the faculty request card 
and buff for the order card. 


STEPS 
1. Request cards are distributed to faculty 
members. 


2. Faculty members in requesting purchase of a 
title fill in request card with bibliographical 
information available and present it io the 
librarian. Members of the library staff also 
use request cards for the initial memorandum 
of books they are considering for purchase. 


3. Request cards are checked with 

a. Card catalog to determine if the book is 
already in the library. 

b. File of outstanding orders to determine 
if book is in process in the library or is 
in an outstanding order but not yet ar- 
rived in the library. (See 7b) 

Request cards for title found to be in the 
library, or ordered, or received and in 
process, are stamped Now in library and 


* Director, Library School, University of Wisconsin. 
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6. 


10. 





returned to the faculty member request 
ing purchase. 

Remaining cards now represent titles to be 
ordered. Bibliographical information on re- 
quest card is verified for accuracy and com- 
pleteness and additional information neces- 
sary for ordering is added. If the library 
uses L.C. cards, their order number is also 
recorded at this time. 

Order card is typed from information on 

request card and the two cards are filed to- 

gether until order is placed. 

Orders are typed and sent out. Order num 

ber is placed on request card. L.C. cards are 

ordered. If L.C. cards return before books, 

L.C. cards for each title are filed with order 

card. 

Order cards are now separated from request 

cards. 

a. Order cards ate grouped by agent or 
publisher with whom order has been 
placed and arranged alphabetically by au- 
thor (or publisher) in each group. 

b. Request cards are filed alphabetically by 
author in outstanding order file. This 
file of outstanding orders now represents 
all books which have been ordered, in- 
cluding those of former orders, which 
are outstanding and also all books re- 
ceived and in process but for which cards 
are not yet in the card catalog. Cards 
remain in this file until each new title is 
cataloged and catalog cards are filed in 
catalog. This means that only two files 
need be consulted to avoid duplication, 
namely, the Card catalog and the com- 
bination file of outstanding orders and 
books received and in process. 


Books received are checked with bill—date, 
source, and net price are entered on order 
card—price for each title is charged against 
department allotment. Bill is charged against 
book budget. Order card and L.C. cards are 
placed in book. Order card represents book 
until it is ready for shelves. 
(The procedure in checking invoices and 
payment of bills is purposely omitted 
Business practices vary in different insti- 
tutions and the library adopting this order 
routine would necessarily be required to 
follow the financial policy and practices 
of its college.) 
When book is cataloged, call number and 
accession number are added to order card 
and it becomes shelf-list card. 
When catalog cards go to catalog, original 
request card is taken from file of outstanding 
orders (traced by shelf-list card). Call num- 


(Continued on page 645) 
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A Private School Library in Wartime 


By James V. Moffat * 


"THE virtual suspension, for the duration, 

of liberal arts education ‘in colleges has 
been acclaimed as one of the greatest up- 
heavals in the history of higher education. 
Less attention has been given to the effects 
of the Army—Navy plan on the future edu- 
cational policy of secondary schools. Until 
now secondary schools, in particular private 
preparatory schools, were recognized as 
training centers for liberal arts colleges. To- 
day, with a total blackout hovering over the 
future life of many colleges, a new challenge 
must be met by preparatory schools. No 
longer is it a question of preparing each 
student for the college which meets his 
choice, but one of training him in the field 
of endeavor which will make him most valu- 
able to his country as a future member of 
the armed forces. 


Long before the first blows were struck 
at Pearl Harbor the administration of the 
Hill School was devising methods of con- 
tributing to national defense by a revision 
of the curriculum which would not entail 
any drastic changes in educational policy but 
which would emphasize the opportunities 
available for pre-induction training. Simul- 
taneous with the introduction of radio, aero- 
nautics, navigation, meteorology, electronics, 
and other defense courses into the curricu- 
lum, the library organized its program of 
education for victory. Our plan called for 
complete integration of the library with the 
newly prescribed courses in the curriculum 
through the media of as much book and 
non-book material as we could lay hands on. 
This program had two major objectives: 
Education for Defense, and Training for 
War and the Peace to Come. 


Introduction of defense courses necessi- 
tated building up the basic book collection 
in those fields which were being studied by 
more than seventy-five per cent of the stu- 
dent body. Besides the background material 
indispensable for a complete understanding 
of the subjects introduced, collateral book 
and non-book materials were selected not 
only for those who were taking courses but 





* Assistant Librarian, Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, 
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also for others, such as the youngest boys 
who might be merely interested in certain 
phases of civilian defense, industrial careers, 
or pursuit of a hobby. For example, back- 
ground reading on the principles and theory 
of flight is a prerequisite for aviation stu- 
dents, but worth-while material on how to 
build model planes and personal narratives 
of aviators are equally essential for the use 
of amateur aviation enthusiasts. Hence our 
policy followed a pattern of ‘rounding out” 
the existing book collection in every aspect 
that would help to correlate the library with 
the new interests. 

Mutual cooperation between the library 
and the Manual Arts Department in devis- 
ing attractive displays was a first step toward 
“air conditioning” our clientele. Aeronauti- 
cal, mechanical, and woodworking classes 
enthusiastically contributed models of air- 
planes, boats, and weapons in a cooperative 
display featuring the slogan: ‘Plan it in The 
Library; Make it in The Hobby House.” 
As part of the education for defense pro- 
gram a number of model planes were built 
for the Navy. Before being shipped these 
were put on exhibition in the Common 
Room, a daily gathering place for all stu- 
dents, in one large glass case the back of 
which was lined with colored airplane pic- 
tures from our Library Picture Collection. 
On the sides of the display case were a num- 
ber of silhouette spotter’s diagrams of the 
real models, while suspended by thread from 
the top were the actual planes depicted in 
the pictures and diagrams. As a tie-up, book 
jackets placed on dummies called attention 
to books on how to build model planes, to 
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Display Featuring Pre-Induction Training 
through Library Resources 
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spotter’s handbooks, and to fiction based on 
aeronautical plots. The result of this project 
was noticeable not only in the increase of 
model planes being built for the Navy, but 
in an equally-proportioned increase in read- 
ing interest. 

Correlation of the audio resources of the 
library with the newly introduced defense 
courses was developed in the field of radio 
and telegraphy. Phonograph records of the 
lessons outlined in the text on radio code 
were made by the instructor with the col- 
laboration of the library and its audio equip- 
ment in the recording studio. After master 
copies were dubbed a number of albums of 
code records were made available in the li- 
brary’s listening alcove. One of the best 
features of these sets of records is that the 
same person is the instructor of the class as 
well as the one who recorded the telegraphic 
messages. To supplement these a number of 
commercialized Morse Code Albums were 
provided for students to use on individual 
phonographs in the library. 

Besides audio aids to instruction, wide use 
of the library's visual aids has been evi- 
denced since the introduction of defense 
courses. Motion pictures and slides of vital 
interest to individuals and classes enrolled 
in these courses are shown regularly in the 
library's Projection Room. Requests for pic- 
tures from the library's picture collection 
range from the latest model flying fortresses 
to pictures of gun emplacements for students 
who are doing camouflage work in their 
spare time. 


As “coordinator of defense activities’ in 
the school, the library was early recognized 
as the center for defense and war informa- 
tion. A large pamphlet rack was placed in a 
prominent spot in the library where all pub- 
lications issued by the Office of War In- 
formation and allied governmental agencies 
were gathered together. Instead of immedi- 
ately shelving the latest books on the war in 
their regular places, they were put on a large 
table below the pamphlet rack, creating the 
impression of an “Information Center.” 
Bulletin boards throughout the school were 
decorated with posters urging students to be 
“war conscious.” In addition to pamphlets 
and books, maps exemplifying a variety of 
different projections were displayed with the 
latest books on the war. 


As the centralizing agency in the school, 
the library promoted the sale of war bonds 
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Airplane Display Combines Library 
and Manual Arts Programs 


by combined exhibits of posters and book 
jackets. Since it has been the practice of 
many publishers to print on the backs of 
book jackets statements of authors inducing 
readers to purchase war bonds, it was not 
difficult ‘to tie-up the reading of latest titles 
with the idea of buying a share in America. 
By placing book jackets on dummies with 
the back covers facing the public, the dis- 
plays have the twofold advantage of pro- 
moting the sale of war bonds and publiciz- 
ing the books in the library. 

Toward the close of the fall term, a week 
was set aside by the school authorities for a 
study of the aims of the war and the peace. 
The program was sponsored by the library 
with the full cooperation of all departments, 
clubs, and societies in the school. A well 
defined plan was outlined whereby every 
member of the school would devote his at- 
tention to some phase of the war or the 
postwar world. 

Newspaper articles, exhibitions, book dis- 
plays, and forums were some of the means 
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used in publicizing the objectives of the war 
week program. The motivating influence of 
the library was evidenced in a deluge of 
pamphlets, books, and magazines containing 
information on various aspects of the war 
and the peace which were gathered together 
in the War Information Center. Displays 
featuring colored pictures of all branches of 
the armed forces and a series of books about 
“What the Citizen Should Know,” called 
attention to the many services for which 
each able-bodied youth has an opportunity to 
prepare. Maps from Fortune and National 
Geographic Magazine, as well as some from 
the library's map collection, proved to be of 
interest to students enrolled in map-reading 
courses and to those engaged in the study 
of theaters of war. The library, center of the 
week’s activity, was decorated with posters 
of the last war and the present one. Flags 
of the United Nations were displayed 
around the alcoves of the Reading Room. 
In the alcove designated for music listeners 
a number of war albums, MacLeish’s Amer- 
ica Was Promises, Elmer Davis’ Then War 
Came, Cavalcade of America, and others 
were made available as part of the program. 

Highlight of the week’s success was an 
address delivered before the student body by 
a member of the diplomatic service in Wash- 
ington, D.C. But the real finale of the 
week's activity was a school-wide discussion 
of topics concerning the nature of the war 
and the peace.. This took the form of an 
open competitive essay contest endorsed by 
the library with the cooperation of the Eng- 
lish Department. 

The results of any one project or the 
entiré program cannot be measured in terms 
of figures or percentages. Any statistical 
data compiled would be relatively unimpor- 
tant when we consider the nature of what 
we have accomplished and what still remains 
to be done. For many of our boys this is 
the last taste of formal education for some 
time to come, maybe forever. Some are des- 
tined for service in the armed forces; others 
are in line for jobs on which the safety of 
the world, both now and in the future, is 
dependent ; while still others are now equip- 
ping themselves to assume the major respon- 
sibility of restoring order to a world steeped 
in the abyss of turmoil. 

In view of the varying interests, objec- 
tives, and ages (from 12 to 21) of our clien- 
tele, the library has adapted its educational 
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policy as far as possible to equip each in- 
dividual with the information that will be 
most vital to him in solving his present-day 
problems and in planning his career in the 
“ragiemear world. Ever mindful of the need 
or morale building in those who will do 
their part with brains as well as brawn, the 
media of instruction and the weapons of 
education have been selected with an eye 
toward the make-up of each boy. Great as 
have been the changes necessary to do the 
job properly we feel gratified in seeing the 
first signs of ‘something added” to the 
patriotic fervor of the student body as each 
member comes to the library in search of 
an answer to the questions, “Why are we 
fighting?” or, ‘For what are we fighting?” 
To settle these questions in the minds of all 
and to answer others of similar nature is not 
a job of a week or a month. It is one that 
will last as long as the fighting continues 
and probably thereafter. Regardless of seem- 
ing inconveniences, changes in policy, and 
drastic innovations, full realization of the 
issues at stake is sufficient conviction that it 
is worth all to do the job right—the school 
library has the potentialities for doing it. 
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AN ORDER ROUTINE FOR THE 
SMALL COLLEGE LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 642) 


ber is marked on request card. Request card 
is stamped Now in library and returned to 
the faculty member requesting purchase as 
notification that the book is in the library 
and available. 

Note: An advantage is found in using the 
original request card for faculty notification 
in that it contains all corrections and addi- 
tions to information supplied by the faculty 
member making request. This gentle re- 
minder has resulted in more care and ac- 
curacy by the faculty in making requests for 
purchase. 


SUMMARY OF FUNCTIONS OF EACH CARD 


Request card 
1. Faculty request card 
2. File of outstanding orders and books in 
process 
3. Notification to faculty member requesting 
purchase that book is in library and avail- 
able 
O rder cara 
1. Order card 
2. Goes with book representing history of 
purchase for accessioning 
3. Becomes shelf-list card 











Non-Readers Read! 


By Helen McCracken Carpenter * 


soFpow long do we get to keep these 

books?” . . . “This is a swell book! 

I wish I had it!” 

Are these evidences of reading interest, 
so gratifying to teacher and librarian, from 
the bright 7-A class that keeps one dizzy 
signing books in and out, or from those 
alert students in the Photography Club, con- 
stantly on the hunt for books relating to 
their hobby? Not these, but a group of 
slow learners, boys and girls who usually 
do not go near a librarian’s desk or the 
classroom bookshelves, pupils of whom we 
daily despair when it comes to books. Many 
times we dub them “non-readers” and ra- 
tionalize ourselves into an attitude of resig- 
nation. All too often it seems that these 
children have joined Pedro in his personal 
oath, “May everything I eat turn to cactus 
on my tongue if I ever learn to read!” ? 

And yet, perhaps they are non-readers be- 
cause they have not had materials sufficiently 
simple and interesting to tempt them. Spe- 
cific experiences with groups of slow-learn- 
ing pupils would seem to substantiate this. 

In an experiment conducted during 1941- 
1942 for the purpose of finding books ap- 
pealing to slow learners in junior high 
school, their response was enthusiastic and 
revealing. About 175 slow-learning pupils 
with I. Q.’s largely between 74 and 96 gave 
their reactions successively to sets of histori- 
cal fiction, biography, and other informa- 
tional materials. Located in metropolitan, 
urban, and rural areas, considered retarded 
by their respective schools, these pupils 
ranged in chronological age from 12 through 
16 years and in reading ability from low 
fourth to high eighth-grade level.? 

The trial proceeded as a free reading 
activity with expression of pupil opinion 
orally and in writing. An iadotanal method 

* Assistant Professor of History, Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C., and author of Gateways to 
American History: An Annotated Graded Bibliography 
for Slow Learners in Junior High School, published by 
The H. W. Wilson Company, November 1942. 

1 Tarshis, Elizabeth Kent. The Village That Learned 
to Read. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1941, p. 11. 

2 For cooperation in the experiment the writer is in- 
debted to: Catherine M. Trube, P. S. 165, New York 
City; Gertrude Solomon and Harry Auerbach, P. S. 55, 
New York City; Joseph Lightman,’ P. S. 4, New York 
City; Dorothy Whitted, Brown Township School, Kil- 


bourne, Ohio; and Eleanora Davis, Willis High School, 
Delaware, Ohio. 
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of securing pupil response is the most fruit- 
ful in dealing with slow learners as well as 
being the most appropriate when the pri- 
marty purpose is to find out what a child 
can and will read rather than how much 
he retains from his reading. To a certain 
degree, grasp of the material is revealed in- 
evitably. Since adverse criticism is as helpful 
as favorable comment in revealing reading 
interests, the pupils were made to under- 
stand that anything they said would be a 
contribution. Throughout the experiment 
most of these so-called non-readers were 
cooperative; and, when they discovered how 
easy, attractive, and appealing the books 
were, a surprisingly large proportion became 
eager to read. 

As those familiar with the characteristics 
of slow learners would expect, picture books 
received the most spontaneous endorsement. 
The comment of sixteen-year-old Virginia 
(in the picture) concerning See How We 
Work by Lilienthal gives the reason behind 
this popularity. “I liked it very much it 
had very interesting pictures it did not have 
much to read.” Indicative also is the 
approval of another reader, speaking of 
Tousey’s Daniel Boone: “It was interesting 
and the pictures were to they told you what 
you were reading about by looking at them.” 

Outstandingly popular are books of a na- 
tional or timely interest, many of these being 
also largely pictorial. Undernourished, mal- 
adjusted John with an I. Q. of 63 registered 
his approval of Henderson's Airplane Stories 
in this way: “I like stories of airplanes 
Because I am studeing aviation and how 
to build airplane modles.” Insignia of the 
Services by Brown was constantly in de- 
mand. Typical of many opinions is that of 
Lydia, also in the picture, who wrote: “I 
liked this book ak read part of it and it 
was easy to read. I liked it because it told 
what each design was. I liked it more than 
ever because my brother is in the service 
and when he comes maybe he will have 
some of them on him and I will know what 
they stand for.” Famous Planes and Famous 
Flights by Winslow and Salute the Flag by 
Smith serve as additional examples of such 
materials much in demand. 
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“I Like Tuts BOoK... .” 
Left to right: Leonard, Virginia, Liddie, Wallace. 


Regardless of type—fiction, biography, or 
informational material—the slow learner 
prefers a short book. Several factors prob- 
ably are involved here. The short book of 
fiction tends to have a simple narrative; 
there is less of it and the reader can finish 
soon enough not to forget what is in the 
story. Too, short books are usually more 
pictorial. Equally popular with the books 
already mentioned were Taylor’s With Fife 
and Drum, representative of the short, 
simple, brightly illustrated fiction book; all 
the Schaare pictorial biographies of Western 
frontiersmen; and Hall’s unusually illus- 
trated Through by Rail. Representative is 
Mary’s comment about Flags of America 
by Waldron: “I liked this book because 
it was interesting and it was a little book.”’ 

Another ‘‘must”’ if the book is to be popu- 
lar with the non-reader is clear, well spaced 
print. Many of these pupils have eye difh- 
culties, corrected and uncorrected. It is an 
effort for them to read at all, even if there 
is no eye trouble. Large print not only 
offers less strain in reading, but makes a 
book appear easy; whereas small print gives 
it a long and difficult appearance. The ma- 
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jority of evaluations mention this factor. 
Typical is Virginia’s comment on Pace’s 
Early American: “I did not like it because 
it was hard to understand and the print was 
also very small,” or thirteen-year-old Frank's 
statement concerning Bailey’s Boys and Girls 
of Discovery Days: “This book is very 
interesting. It is about boys my age. 
The words are plain and large,” or that 
of fifteen-year-old Wallace (pictured with 
glasses) who said of Red Feather’s Home- 
coming by Payne and Driggs: “It is a very 
good book it has good print and a lot of 
pitchers.” 

In fiction, the major criteria for appeal 
are a fast-moving narrative, demanding less 
concentrated attention for reading absorp- 
tion, and concepts familiar enough to give 
the reader a feeling of confidence. “It was 
like real life’; “It had lots of exciting 
happening It had lots of speaking in it to” ; 
“It is about horses and boys”; “It kept you 
guessing what was going to happen’ are 
typical comments about such simple narra- 
tives as Hamlin’s Tales of an Old Lumber 
Camp, Wilder's Farmer Boy, Tousey's Jerry 

(Continued on page 650) 
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Cu subject this morning is ““A Yardstick 

for Library Assistants’ and the particu- 
lar phase of the subject which I have been 
assigned is “Attitudes.” It is a topic that I 
approached with some trepidation, for one 
cannot construct an ideal without some odi- 
ous comparison to certain undesirable stand- 
ards. Perhaps, in view of the many familiar 
faces before me, I should preface these re- 
marks, as motion picture producers do their 
productions, with the comment that any 
likeness to persons here present is purely 
coincidental. 

Let us analyze first what we mean by atti- 
tude. Webster calls it ‘‘a posture or position 
of things in a corresponding relation.” Atti- 
tude, as we shall discuss it today seems to 
dissolve itself into three classifications: atti- 
tude toward the public, attitude toward the 
staff, and attitude toward the job itself. We 
shall consider the librarian’s position, then, 
in these three relationships. 

Of course, the librarian we shall see today 
in our mirror of librarianship is a paragon 
among librarians, a composite picture made 
up of all the qualities that we have admired 
and have tried to emulate. These qualities 
she exemplifies in her attitude toward public, 
staff, and job in the establishment of prin- 
ciples of conduct which make her character 
and conduct consonant with her ideals. Prob- 
ably her virtues have been pointed out to us 
before, but I think they will bear repeating. 
Considering her the standard, or norm, it 
might be interesting to measure our own 
qualities with her to see where we fall short 
or where we excel. For it seems to me that 
it is only by constant re-evaluation of our- 
selves that we may remain flexible, that we 
may see ourselves with true objectiveness and 
refrain from falling into a pattern of smug 
complacency. 

Today there certainly seems to be no place 
for complacency in the library. It is our 
privilege to belong to a transition period in 
librarianship, an exciting, fast-moving period 
that is stimulating if we will accept its chal- 





* Talk given at a Hild Regional Branch Conference for 
Assistants. ; 

+ Junior Assistant, Norwood Park Sub-Branch, Chi- 
cago, Public Library. 
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Yardstick for Library Assistants* 


By Charlotte Shabino* 


lenge, that will leave us gasping at the side- 
lines if we don’t. Out of its changing values 
will rise a more dynamic type of librarian 
than we have generally known in the past. 

Fortunately we have already left far be- 
hind us the librarian of comic-strip concep- 
tion; but we have not entirely overcome all 
of her characteristics. Chief among these is 
the quality to which Mr. Lerner, of our 
Board of Directors, referred in his recent 
article in the Wilson Library Bulletin, as a 
“negative genteelness’’—such a pat descrip- 
tion that I could not resist repeating it. I 
think you will agree with me that the epithet 


applies. 


Relations with the Public 


“Negative genteelness”’—here we find our 
first stumbling block in our relations with 
the public. It manifests itself in a dozen 
ways; but resolves itself into a combination 
of selfconsciousness and timidity that are 
guaranteed to keep its victim in a state of 
retreat within the safety of the library walls, 
her own safe, small kingdom. Our ideal 
librarian is by no means loathe to emerge 
into the world. She goes more than halfway 
to meet the public and insure its good will 
to herself and the library. She is a vital, 
dynamic force in the community she serves. 
The schools know her, local newspapers and 
tradesmen know her and, through her, the 
library she represents. She is definitely, in 
contemporary jargon, ‘on the beam.” 

She goes farther, then, to make the com- 
munity aware of the library. She advertises 
what the library has to offer to every member 
of the group she serves. Through her the 
library takes its rightful place as a leader in 
the distribution of knowledge. 

Once having brought the public to the 
library, she must prove her ability to handle 
the resources at her command. In her role 
of librarian she is actually the custodian of 
all written knowledge, and as the present 
trend would indicate, of a great field beyond 
the written word. Her problem is not only 
one of custodianship, as it too frequently has 
been in the past, but also of the dissemina- 
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tion of knowledge. To meet this require- 
ment, she is, of course, thoroughly familiar 
with the material at her disposal. She knows 
how to use her tools as surely as any good 
craftsman. She also knows the limitations of 
her own collection, and saves time for her- 
self and borrowers by knowing when to call 
on the resources of other agencies. She 
understands the terms in which requests are 
made and has the imagination to clothe in 
words requests which borrowers are not able 
to express, because she has deliberately 
broadened her scope of knowledge to include 
all fields. Obviously, she cannot have an 
understanding of all subjects, but she has 
learned to recognize and classify terms into 
their proper subjects. This seems to apply 
particularly today with its many new devel- 
opments in the fields of science and industry 
—fields so far removed from literature that, 
except in specialized libraries, they have been 
relegated, in the past, to a rather dark and 
inaccessible place in the library collection. 
From these fields, incidentally, have come 
many new borrowers totally unaccustomed to 
library usage who may, by some skillful con- 
version on the part of the librarian, become 
habitual users of the library. She approaches 
them with clear insight into their problems 
and, above all, with friendliness. 

She uses, in her relation with the public, 
good judgment, knows when to offer help 
and in what degree to offer it. The borrower 
who wished to browse unaided is left to 
pursue his own devices and not made the 
unwilling recipient of several books that he 
“simply must read.” In the event of requests 
for assistance, she always follows through. 
She does not, in other words, consider a 
vague wave of the pencil and a mumbled 
“over there” sufficient direction. She sees 
that the borrower actually finds the informa- 
tion from her direction or is referred to some 
one who will help him. She is sensitive to 
attitudes and knows intuitively when a bor- 
rower is confused through shyness or un- 
familiarity with the physical arrangement of 
the library. 

She is, at all times, approachable. She 
does not sit frowning, surrounded by an 
aura of busyness into which the visitor to 
the library does not dare intrude. Her ex- 
pression, her general attitude, indicate a will- 
ingness to be interrupted. Her manner, as I 
have indicated before, is unfailingly and im- 
partially friendly and seems to find a happy 
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medium in a course between a too-easy fa- 
miliarity and an unbending severity. Every 
visitor is received with equal attention. His 
questions are answered courteously and con- 
cisely, and in terms which he will under- 
stand. I recall an instructor who always said, 
in making out examination questions, “I 
shall try to temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb” —a delicate slur on our ability, but one 
whose application was bound to reflect favor- 
ably on the instructor. The wise librarian 
considers this precept in dealing with the 
public. She is able to make a quick appraisal 
of the mental ability of the person she is 
attempting to help. As a result, no one ever 
leaves her desk floundering in a stream of 
high-sounding technical phrases in which he 
still seeks vainly for an answer to the ques- 
tion he innocently asked. 


This quality of adapting herself to the 
borrower's capacity applies particularly in her 
relations with children. She realizes that a 
seeming stubborness or unwillingness to fol- 
low directions may be due to a lack of com- 
prehension. Consequently she is invariably 
patient and tactful; in her first contact with 
the child she lays the foundation for a suc- 
cessful relationship with him throughout his 
years of using the library. She does not eye 
him with unveiled suspicion, wondering with 
disapproval what deviltry may be brewing in 
his mind that will, at the flick of an eye, 
turn the library’s peace into bedlam. She 
considers him, in fact, a person—a reason- 
able person who is willing to cooperate if he 
understands to what purpose it is required. 


Attitude Toward the Staff 


In her attitude toward the staff she em- 
ploys the same tactics she employs in dealing 
with the public. She is, first of all, friendly 
and cooperative, willing to pool her resources 
and special talents with those of fellow staff 
members for common benefit. Without sub- 
merging her individuality, she sees her posi- 
tion as an integral part of a system whose 
progress depends, to a great extent, on its 
inner mechanism. I should like to quote 
John Buchan here, in his comment on a sig- 
nificant change in his own attitude which he 
describes in the words, ‘I ceased to be an 
individual and became a citizen.” This im- 
plication of selflessness in working for com- 
mon good impresses me as a creed worthy of 
recognition. It is a creed that the librarian 
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can exemplify again in the manner in which 
she does her daily tasks. She is concerned 
with doing her own work well and, what 
endears her most to other members of the 
staff, punctually. Tactfulness is one of her 
outstanding characteristics and by mapiorns 
it frequently she avoids the minor frictions 
which might develop into major difficulties. 
Best of all, she does not look for veiled 
slights and insults, does not try to analyze 
everyone's motives in relation to herself. She 
is content, in fact, to accept her situation at 
its face value, assuming that any serious mis- 
understanding will be brought more forcibly 
to her attention and ignoring the existence 
of any situation of less import. Whatever 
the policy of the library in which she is 
employed may be, she adapts herself to it 
willingly and cheerfully. To the librarian in 
charge she gives her full loyalty. 

We must concern ourselves next with her 
attitude toward the job itself. This may rep- 
resent one of several things to her. It may 
be the means to some definite end in librar- 
ianship, a steppingstone in some allied field 
or it may be merely a job, an occupation to 
serve temporarily as a stopgap but not as a 
permanent vocation. What the job repre- 
sents to her is bound to be reflected in the 
librarian’s attitude. It is obvious that the 
person who plans to make librarianship her 
life work is more anxious to improve her 
qualifications for good librarianship than is 
the person who is interested only in collect- 
ing her pay checks until some other occupa- 
tion will release her from her position with 
the library. Nevertheless, whether it is the 
most absorbing interest of her life or a very 
incidental part of her life, she owes it her 
complete attention while she is on the job. 
If she is too busy for extra-curricular activi- 
ties, that may surely be her own loss, but one 
which it is optional with her to accept or 
reject. If, however, she is too engrossed in 
personal matters to give more than her physi- 
cal presence to her job, she is falling short of 
her contract. If she possesses the quality of 
conscientiousness that the job requires, she 
gives, to the extent of her ability, any quali- 
ties of mind and personality that will enrich 
the job. She organizes her work well, so that 
it falls within the proper allocation of time. 
With her time she is a little generous, not 
always afraid of spending a few minutes for 
which she will not be compensated. By this 
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I do not mean that she works overtime every 
day, which would indicate that her work was 
not well organized or that she found it ab- 
sorbing to a slightly fantastic degree. What 
I mean to imply is that she is not niggardly 
with her time in occasionally performing a 
few off-the-record services. She keeps abreast 
with her job by constant reading in profes- 
sional journals. 

So this, then, is our ideal librarian. Before 
leaving her, I think we had best endow her 
with that most important quality—humor, 
without which she would probably be com- 
pletely insufferable, at this point, in being 
the possessor of so many virtues. Let us keep 
her before us and hope that our mirror of 
librarianship may reflect in all of us some 
counterpart of her high standards. 


——— 


NON-READERS READ! 


(Continued from page 647) 


and the Pony Express, and the aforemen- 
tioned With Fife and Drum. 

Occurring most frequently as descriptive 
of books liked are the following words: 
“thrilling,” “exciting,” “easy,” “mystery,” 
and ‘‘pictures.” Conversely most often given 
as the bases for not liking a book are: 


“couldn’t understand it,” “no pictures,” 
“print too small,” and “not exciting 
enough.” In reacting to Locomotives on 


Parade by Hungerford, Leonard summarizes 
frequent reasons given to account for the 
lack of popularity of a book: ‘The pages 
of the book was to thin and the lettering 
very small and not very much pictures.” 

But they do like to read—these slow 
learners who too often pass as non-readers. 
Though their eyes turn in disinterest from 
the books their brighter colleagues enjoy, 
these children find a source of real delight 
in reading they can understand. Charles 
sums up the pleasure he received from 
Taylor's Towpath Andy, revealing the typi- 
cal slow-learner’s reaction to books that 
meet his interests and abilities: “It was a 
good book because it don’t have big words 
and I like to read about boats and horses 
and boys.” What a rich reward for both 
librarian and pupil when one of these chil- 
dren returns a book, saying with mingled 
pride and wonder, “I read the whole book 
... honest!” 
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Looking at Department Heads* 
By Phila Furry Dorsett t 


THs is the old story of fools rush in— 

perhaps it would be tactful to apologize 
for the things which I am to say, but I 
shall not do so, trusting to your own sense 
of proportion, your sense of humor and 
fair play to insure that they will be received 
in the spirit in which they are given. Shaw 
once said that “all great truths begin as 
blasphemies.” So I shall speak, knowing 
that these things are true, or rather that 
they are thought to be true by your assistants. 

There is much talk of in-service training 
of assistants, not so much of in-service 
training of department heads. Yet, each 
of you wants earnestly to do your job, not 
competently, for you are already doing that 
and more, but expertly with insight and 
imagination. 

You want to know what you are doing 
that is wrong, what you can do to improve. 
Naturally, I don’t know the answer to that, 
but I do know some things your assistants 
wish you would or would not do.- These 
are not my ideas. They are the things I 
hear over the coffee cup, in the corridors. 
Some are complaints; some are valid and 
constructive criticisms. 

From the very nature of the relationship, 
it is impossible for any department head 
to have a really intimate understanding of 
what goes on in the minds of her staff; and 


if, as you hear me say this, you think, “But 
I am different; we understand one another 
perfectly,” then I am talking in vain, and 
you are indeed living in a dream world. 
Let us imagine a goldfish bowl. The as- 
sistant is the goldfish. Between his world 


* A talk made at a department head meeting. 


¢ 1st Assistant, Education, Philosophy, and Religion 
Department, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
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and yours there is a great difference—he 
breathes different air, has different problems 
of existence. He has no privacy. You are 
always looking in, always making plans for 
his well-being. How often do you consider 
that the goldfish looks out at you, thinks 
that you, too, are a funny looking creature 
who needs improvement and tending? Of 
course, neither of you will ever see the other 
in correct proportion. You, looking down 
through the water see a picture distorted 
by the water moving above him. And he, 
looking out of the curved walls of his 
enclosure, sees you with a little body and 
a big head! You cannot go into the waters 
of his universe; nor can he breathe your 
rarefied atmosphere. This is to be a meet- 
ing at the water line. 

Are you one of the “Change Everything” 
Type? They are the persons who rearrange 
the table silver at the restaurant, who move 
chairs just for the heck of it. As bosses 
they revise a piece of work, not because 
there is anything really wrong with it, but 
because of a personal preference for a given 
phrase or style. If the assistant writes “the 
man left hurriedly” this is changed to ‘‘the 
man left in a hurry.” Why? Perhaps nine 
out of ten people would prefer the assist- 
ant’s wording. It is a matter in which no 
one can say what is wrong and what is 
right. He has evolved his statement in the 
very throes of creative labor—it has mean- 
ing for him—it is his. You make the 
change almost automatically, and it seems 
to him, just to be changing. 

But working for such a person is child’s 
play when compared to the “Do Something 
with This” Executive. He results in this 
type of drama: 

Scene: public catalog. Two capable li- 
brary assistants meet. 

“Hello,” says one. “What are you doing 
out here?” 

“I don’t know,” says the other. ‘What 
are you doing?” 

“I don’t know—working on this thing.” 

“What thing. What is it?” 

“I don’t know. So-and-So said for me to 
do something with it. I’m doing something. 
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Thought I'd look up the call numbers and 
sort of mess around.” 

“Well, that is what I am doing with this. 
Just thought if I held it for a while, maybe 
I would find out.” 

The outcome? In one case the person 
eventually learned she was to find reviews; 
in the other she has never found out. She 
is still holding the list, since when she asked 
again for instructions, she was told to “look 
into it.” 

Now this definitely is not good super- 
vision. Time was wasted in looking up call 
numbers, but more important, the assistant 
tends to conceive a distrust of the purpose- 
fulness and clean-cut thinking of her super- 
ior. This is not an isolated instance; such 
conversations can be heard almost every 
day at the catalog and in the workrooms. 


Naturally, this is distinguishable from the 
time honored way to test an assistant’s ini- 
tiative, ingenuity, and alertness by being 
purposefully vague in the assignment simply 
to see what he can do. That is acceptable. 
But if you expect a certain result, a certain 
procedure carried through, then why not 
say so? If you wish to see a review, be 
articulate. In so far as I can determine we 
have no psychic mediums on the staff. 
Don’t be considered fuddle-headed. 

Often instructions are not clear simply 
because you have not formulated your own 
ideas of what you want done. Your assistant 
can usually recognize this vague state of 
your own mind because your voice trails off 
aimlessly, or the last sentence of so-called 
instructions hangs in mid-air. 

Explanations are a fine thing in other 
ways. The sign, “Don’t talk, the enemy is 
listening,” is scarcely applicable in a li- 
brary. Naturally, you can not spend the 
time to advise each assistant of every plan 
you have, but your own good judgment will 
tell you that Miss So-and-So is alert to the 
larger purposes and implications of a project 
and therefore can be informed of it; and 
that Miss Some-One-Else doesn’t give a 
hang about anything beyond the immediate 
task. 

Such explanations enable the assistant to 
know in what direction to point the work 
he is doing; its relative importance, how 
much of his time it should consume, and 
what it should include. There is a tendency 
in some departments to stack the assistant’s 
desk high with work, with never an indica- 
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tion which is of first importance, which is 
secondary, and which is to be pursued at 
leisure. Since he doesn’t know your plans, 
he may attack the least important first, and 
then be made aware of your displeasure 
when the important task is Lan itlwe § 

Nor is the library an assembly line. While 
it is necessary to divide the work of the 
department, avoid stratification. If looking 
up call numbers tends to be considered a 
lower order of work, don’t always give the 
task to Miss X, until in her own mind and 
in the minds of the other assistants in the 
department, she comes to be regarded as 
permanently assigned to tasks requiring a 
lesser degree of skill and initiative. Divide 
routines and divide the pleasant plums too. 

There is nothing more annoying to an 
assistant than to discover that something 
you gave her to do, you had previously as- 
signed to someone else, and then forgotten 
about and reassigned. Perhaps both assist- 
ants have been quietly working on the prob- 
lem, duplicating each other's labors. Get a 
bulletin board, tie a string around your 
finger, but, please, remember who is work- 
ing on what; or if you wish several people 
to work at once, tell them so that they may 
divide the material to be covered. 

With deep regret and some little trepida- 
tion I must say that department heads are 
sometimes considered to be a trifle pompous. 
Assistants presumably are chosen because 
they have ability and intelligence. They are 
carefully picked over for these character- 
istics. Don’t underestimate them. They 
know what you don’t know—they don't 
expect you to know everything even within 
your own field. The slightest suspicion of 
pretense becomes magnified, spreading like 
wildfire among the substratum that ‘‘so- 
and-So is a big bluff and doesn’t know a 
thing.” 

There is no more loathsome phrase to 
many than this eternal talk of “developing” 
the staff. I am sure that no one who uses 
the word realizes its possibly unpleasant 
connotations. Choose some other terminol- 
ogy. You can “develop” only in certain 
lines such as professional techniques and 
book knowledge within some special field. 
Much of the loose talk about “‘development”’ 
is considered tripe by the developee. 

There is always too, the nasty possibility 
that the assistant whom you are so busily 
developing may be a perfect encyclopedia 
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on the sleeping characteristics of the pale- 
green striped flea beetle, or some other such 
entrancing subject, and know infinitely more 
about it than you can ever hope to know. 

Don’t be a Hitler. Delegate authority. 
Be explicit about it and about the various 
jobs required of each individual. What is 
required of a first assistant differs in each 
department, and so on down the line. Make 
it clear what you expect. Once responsibility 
is delegated, let the assistant use his dis- 
cretion within reason. If you hear him give 
an order to the page or to a clerical assistant 
which you think is improper, don’t counter- 
mand it in the presence of the page. 

And while we are on disagreeable person- 
alities—don’t be a Himmler with your own 
small Gestapo. Some assistants feel that 
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their department heads are always eaves- 
dropping—that not a word passes their lips 
at the service desk unless the department 
head is listening ready to pounce. This 
criticism is no doubt cnjustibed, but there 
are ways and ways of listening. Learn to 
give the impression that you are alert for 
the purpose of giving further aid to the 
patron, or to help the assistant. 

Yet your Gestapo must function well 
enough so that you realize that certain in- 
dividuals loaf on the job; that they do not 
carry their full load when unsupervised. 

This “Little Pitchers Have Big Ears’’ atti- 
tude brings us to that much beloved tool of 
the personnel worker and teacher—the anec- 
dotal record. Skillfully handled it is of in- 
estimable value. But many assistants feel 
that it is a dangerous weapon—a potential 
sword of Damocles. Hence, I'd like to re- 
mind you again that if some busy scribe 
took note of all your off-the-record state- 
ments, it would make you sound like a queer 
bird. Everyone tosses off statements on the 
spur of the moment that could be inter- 
preted as indicating lack of sympathy with 
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the patron, egotism, intolerance—things 
that on the face have derogatory implica- 
tions, yet are not really indicative of basic 
faults in attitude. Keep an ear open for the 
things that you say for the next few days 
and see if you would like them considered 
as examples of true attitudes. 


Incidentally, it is the prevalent belief 
among the staff that “moods”’ resulting from 
domestic troubles and digestive upsets are 
a luxury reserved only for artists and prima 
donnas and have no place in a library. 
When one is a child of three it is lamentable 
but understandable that one should hold 
one’s breath and grow purple in the face, 
beat one’s heels and head on the floor to 
receive attention and to get action. In adults 
it 1s not understandable, but is indeed lam- 
entable. This is a recognized means of 
getting work done, but this is a form of 
terrorism, and throughout the long history 
of mankind, terrorism, either by the sword 
or by the tongue, has never achieved any 
permanent results. Temporarily things hum, 
but beneath there remains a permanent 
dogged passive resistance, an inertness. This 
is psychology and this is history. 

Beware a version of the Hindu rope trick. 
You expect the assistant to indicate where 
he can be found any time he leaves the 
department. Yet a common complaint of 
assistants is that their boss simply evapo- 
rates, swallowed up by unknown genii, 
wafted to an unknown destination for an 
indeterminate period of time. The phone 
rings, people search frantically ; time’s awast- 
ing and tempers are fraying. 


I have said nothing new—these are tru- 
isms as old as the first business that involved 
more than one person. Yet perhaps hearing 
them again will remind you of the days 
when you were a young and struggling as- 
sistant, impatient of your superiors, anxious 
to do your best for people who are doing 
their best. Once you were aware of all of 
them, but this is a type of knowledge that 
passes from the mind with each step upward. 


I've spent an equal amount of time on 
both sides of the goldfish bowl and have a 
peculiar and divided sympathy. Further- 
more, since my department head is, to my 
way of thinking, with apologies to all you 
assembled in august array, the very finest 
and the very best in the whole Pratt Li- 
brary, I know that you know that it is not 
I who am complaining. 
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Education for Living 
By Lucile Vickers * 


‘THE boys who pass my desk stop to ex- 

amine the new books stacked about in 
the process of cataloging. “Will you save 
this one for me?” they ask, or “I'd like to 
read this one. When will it be ready?” 
The titles they choose are Aviation Cadet, 
R.A.F., He’s in the Army Now. Older boys, 
in pre-flight training, ask for Wright's 
Flight, and Floherty’s Aviation from Shop 
to Sky. The girls request books on nursing. 
Berlin Diary has more request slips attached 
to its book card than any other book in the 
library. Homemaking classes ask for mate- 
rial on shoddy, rayon, vitamins, and nutri- 
tion. Boys demand books on mathematics 
and science. The seniors hunt through pam- 
phlets for the requirements for the coast 
guard and the air corps. By such incidents 
as these the war is brought to the library, 
and the library swings into step in the war 
effort. 

Neither the students who use the library 
nor I who manage it are thinking much 
beyond “the day we win.” Yet I, as librar- 
ian, should recognize the situation as one in 
which the pupils do not recognize their own 
needs as much as do the adults who guide 
them. For we adults know that after the 
tremendous constructive job of destruction 
which fate has handed these youngsters is 
finished, they will still have to live. To meet 
the postwar problems, they will need to 
know very much how to live. 

Basically, the problems of living which 
these boys and girls will have to meet after 
the war are not much different from those 
people have always had to meet. But they 
will be intensified by the strain and mal- 
adjustment of war. Public health will be a 
matter of concern, and will include not only 
physical strength and fitness, but mental 
health. Marriages made under the stress of 
war will meet the strain of adjustment to 
the staid tempo of family life. Employment 
problems will spring up as millions of men 
and women will return to find permanent 
jobs to which they are fitted. Political prob- 
lems will arise demanding wisdom and 
judgment if the peace is to maintain the 
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victory the war has won. These are the 
things which may be forgotten in the present 
emergency, but which must not be forgotten 
if we are to maintain our educational system 
above the level of education for death. 

A librarian is in a key position, for she 
can, by means which are indirect and sug- 
gestive, yet quick and forceful, call attention 
to the things which make for living. Posters 
and displays, lists and class collections, book 
talks and personal recommendations are all 
means of slipping in a suggestion for educa- 
tion for living. 

Biography and fiction may furnish more 
suggestions than books on definite subjects. 
Such very different novels as If 1 Have Four 
Apples, Seasoned Timber, and Windswept 
all point a way of living. Biographies of 
normal people succeeding in normal occupa- 
tions may provide a stable influence to a life 
storm-tossed by war. Lincoln Steffens at a 
reporter’s desk, Victor Heiser living a doc- 
tor’s odyssey, Katharine Cornell fulfilling 
her ambition to be an actress are people 
youth can turn to as guides to normal living. 
Boys and girls need greatly books which 
arouse a knowledge of all they might be- 
come and the ambition to work toward that 
ideal. 

Many subjects come to my mind: health, 
personality, family life, vocations, recreation. 
Books which carry the reader further than 
the ordinary are Living, by Rice; The 
Woman You Want to Be, by Wilson; De- 
signs for Personality, by Bennett; and 
Youth Makes the Choice, by Watters. Only 
books which reflect the modern scene and 
meet modern situations will appeal, for 
young people are keenly aware that this is 
a time of change and that the postwar future 
will be very unlike the prewar past. How- 
ever, if the books which will help for the 
future can be tied to the present, they will 
be accepted and used. It is the librarian’s 
opportunity to reveal to boys and girls the 
reading avenues which may lead from the 
grave present to a happier future, and may 
help them to prepare for that day ‘‘when the 
peace comes.” 
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A READING LIST OF 
Adjustment 


Cassipy, M. A. AND PRATT, H. G. 
ment in Living. Reynall. 1939 

CLaRK, T. A. The High School Boy and His 
Problems. Macmillan. 1920 

Coss, M. M. Girls and Their Problems. 
1931 

FEDDER, RUTH. 
1939 

GILKEY, J. G. 
1932 

HaBas, R. A. The Art of Self-Control. 
1941 

HunNTER, L. P. The Girl Today, the Woman 
Tomorrow. Allyn. 1932 

JACKSON, J. A. Guiding Your Life; with Psy- 
chology as a Key. Appleton. 1937 

JONES, ESTHER, AND FEDDER, RUTH. Coming of 
Age. McGraw. 1941 

KUNKEL, Fritz. What It Means to Grow Up. 
Scribner. 1936 

LLOYD-JONES, E. M. AND FEDDER, RUTH. 
ing of Age. McGraw. 1941 

McKown, H. C. AND LE BRON, MARION. 
Grows Up. McGraw. 1940 

MCKINNEY, Frep. Psychology of Personal Ad- 
justment. Wiley. 1941 

MARKS, Percy. A Tree Grown Straight. 
1936 

OVERSTREET, H. A. 
1927 

RUCH, F. L. AND OTHERS. 
Scott. 1941 

UHL, W. L. AND Powers, F. F. Personal and 
Social Adjustment. Macmillan. 1938 

WHITE, WENDELL. Psychology of Dealing with 
People. Macmillan. 1941 

WRIGHT, MILTON. Getfing Along with People. 
McGraw. 1934 

——. Managing Yourself. McGraw. 1938 

Zu TAVERN, A. B. AND BULLOCK, A. E. 
Business of Life. Commercial Text. 1935 


Your Experi- 


Ginn. 


A Girl Grows Up. McGraw. 


Managing One's Self. Macmillan. 


Reynall. 


Com- 


A Boy 


Stokes. 


About Ourselves. Norton. 


People Are Important. 


The 


Motives 


Coz, G. A. The Motives of Men. Scribner. 1928 

DorsEy, G. A. Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings. Blue Ribbon. 1930 

GRABBE, PAUL, AND MURPHY, GARDNER. 
Call It Human Nature. Harper. 1939 

MCLEAN, DONALD. Knowing Yourself 
Others. Holt. 1938 

MASON, E. C. Why We Do It. 

STARCH, DANIEL, AND OTHERS. Controlling Hu- 
man Behavior. Macmillan. 1937 

TROLAND, L. T. Fundamentals of Human Moti- 
vation. Van Nostrand. 1928 


We 
ana 


Mosby. 1937 


Heredity 


DuNN, L. C. Heredity and Variation. 
sity Society. 1932 

GUYER, MICHAEL. 
1927 

SCHEINFELD, AMRAM. 
1939 


Univer- 


Being Well-Born. Bobbs. 


You and Heredity. Stokes. 
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BOOKS FOR LIVING 


Environment 


CAMPBELL, C. M. Human Personality and the 
Environment. Macmillan. 1934 

VoELKER, P. F. Character in the Making. 
Graw. 1934 


Mc- 


Health 


Coss, W. F. Health for Body and Mind. Apple- 
ton. 1936 
CRISP, KATHARINE. 
1938 
CockEFair, E. A. AND CoCKEFAIR, A. M. Health 
and Achievement. Ginn. 1936 
MarTIN, H. N. The Human Body. Holt. 
RICE, THURMAN. Living. Scott. 1940 


Be Healthy. Lippincott. 


1934 


Self-Development 


BENNETT, M. E. Building Your Life. 
1935 

—. Trails to Self-Direction. McGraw. 1939 

Bonn, F. F. Give Yourself Background. Mc- 
Graw. 1937 

CRAWFORD, C. C. AND Coo ry, E. G. 
Your Life. Heath. 1940 

EASTBURN, L. A. Planning Your Life for School 
and Society. Scribner. 1939 

SCHARMER, F. M. Boys’ Guide to Living. Allyn. 
1940 

WILSON, MARGERY. The Woman You Want to 
Be. Lippincott. 1942 

WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, E. C. 
Old. Macmillan. 1935 


McGraw. 


Living 


New Minds for 


Personality 


ALLPORT, GORDON. Personality. Holt. 1937 
BaGBy, ENGLISH. The Psychology of Personality. 
Holt. 1928 
BENNETT, M. E. 
Graw. 1938 
SripGes, J. W. Personality, Many in One. Strat- 
ford. 1932 
BROCKMAN, MAry. 
1936 
HAGGARD, H. W., AND Fry, CLEMENTS. 
omy of Personality. Harper. 1935 
Groves, E. R. Understanding Yourself. 
berg. 1935 

MarsH, H. M. Building Your Personality. Pren- 
tice. 1939 

Morrett, M. L. Myself; a Guide to Personality 
Study. Prentice. 1939 

RICHMOND, W. V. Making the Most of Your 
Personality. Farrar. 1942 

SHELLOW, S. R. How to Develop Your Person- 
ality. Harper. 1932 

Wetis, G. R. The Art of Being a Person. 
Appleton. 1939 

WHEATLEY, W. A. AND MALLory, R. R. Bauild- 
ing Character and Personality. Ginn. 1936 

Woopwarb, E. S. Personality Preferred. Harper. 
1935 


Designs for Personality. Mc- 


W hat Is She Like? Scribner. 


Anat- 


Green- 
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Facing the War with Our Young People 


By Marie Nelson Taylor * 


SOME time ago a popular magazine 

printed a cartoon showing a little boy 
standing in the entrance of his school build- 
ing surrounded by arrows and guides to the 
various rooms for gas, sugar, and coffee 
rationing, for WPB meetings, etc. The 
bewildered youngster is asking a harassed 
adult, ‘Please sir, do they still teach school 
here?” 

Obviously the war is affecting and will 
affect all people of all ages. But in our 
concern with the pressing adult problems 
arising in our armed forces and on the 
home front, we are apt to neglect giving 
of our time and energies to the younger 
generation. 


For this is an adult age. The experiences 
and problems now commanding greatest 
attention are adult ones, not those meant 
for childhood. Our boys and girls, living 
in a time of uncertainty and constant re- 
adjustment, are being indelibly stamped 
with impressions and attitudes forced upon 
them. While the present and postwar 
adjustment of adults is an essential con- 
sideration, all our plans for a lasting peace 
will be of little value if the next generation 
of adults does not have the stability and 
understanding necessary for a continuation 
of a democratic and humane world. 


Youth Is Interested 


It would be useless and idiotic to try to 
shelter our boys and girls from the realities 
of this present conflict. They meet discus- 
sions of it everywhere—in their home and 
school life, on the radio, and in their read- 
ing. Youth is vitally and enthusiastically 
interested in the war and the school and 
library can make use of that interest. Half 
the battle of education is securing the atten- 
tion and cooperation of the child; where 
there is interest, learning comes easily. 
Proper guidance and development of this 
interest in contemporary affairs is the privi- 
lege of every library, school or public, that 
can contact young people. 


* Assistant Librarian, Woodward Memorial Library, 
LeRoy, New York. 
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It is significant that authors of children’s 
and young peoples’ literature are meeting 
the need for ks concerning the - war. 
At our library the publication of such books 
was met with great relief, for pre-Book 
Week requests for ‘a book about airplanes,” 
or “something on the war,” had developed 
from mere requests to insistent demands. 

Books with a contemporary setting have 
both practical and inspirational values. 
Young Americans are anxious to make their 
contributions toward victory. They need no 
further incentive nor persuasion to read 
books written about their part in the war 
effort. Munro Leaf has come forth again 
with another cleverly illustrated volume- 
A War-Time Handbook for Young Ameri- 
cans, telling simply, but well, what every 
boy and girl can do to help win this war. 
The children in The Four-Story Mistake, by 
Elizabeth Enright, find ways to raise money 
for war bonds. Jack Bechdolt’s Junior Air 
Raid Wardens is devoured by young patriots. 

Current biographies of war heroes have a 
great appeal to the hero-worshipping age. 
John J. Floherty’s The Courage and the 
Glory, illustrated with beautiful photo- 
graphs, presents the thrilling stories of 
Bulkeley, Kelly, and other heroes of the 
present World War. Helen Nicolay and 
Howard Hastings have each written a biog- 
raphy of General Douglas MacArthur that 
will continue to thrill and inspire every 
American youth. 

Perhaps most important and meaningful, 
however, are those stories which concern 
children living in war-torn countries abroad. 
White Stars of Freedom, by Mirim Isasi 
and Melcena Burns Denny, a story of a 
Basque shepherd boy, begins in the lovely 
Basque country before the Spanish Revolu- 
tion. The story moves to America where 
the Basque boy takes the oath of loyalty 
as an American citizen. In a different set- 
ting, When the Typhoon Blows, by Eliza- 
beth Foreman Lewis, is a vivid story of how 
one Chinese boy and his grandfather en- 
dured the struggle of the Japanese invasion. 
Bolek, by Antoni Gronowicz, breathes the 
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turmoil of Poland just preceding the present 
war. 


For the younger reader Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore has written The Questions of Lifu, 
the story of a little Chinese boy in present- 
day China who tries to understand what is 
happening by asking a great many questions. 


These books will do much toward further- 
ing an understanding of the traditions and 
values we are fighting to preserve. A more 
complete bibliography of books dealing with 


the war includes: 


AsSPDEN, Don. Mike of Company D. 
1939. (9-14)? 
A dog finds his place in the fighting forces. 
Brown, Paut. The Insignia of the Services. 
Scribner, 1942. (12-18) 
A well illustrated text explaining all insignia of 
all U.S. forces. 
CHAPMAN, MaRrRISTAN. Mystery of the Missis- 
sippi. Appleton, 1942. (10-16) 
The Glen Hazard boys keep a secret formula 
from falling into the hands of Nazi spies. 
DALGLiEsH, ALICE. Gulliver Joins the Army. 
Scribner, 1942. (8-11) 
A dog named Gulliver becomes a member of 
Dogs for Defense. 
ENRIGHT, ELIZABETH. The Four-Story Mistake. 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. (12-15) 
The story of a happy family in a queer house. 
FELSEN, GREGOR. Navy Diver. Dutton, 1942. 
(14-18) 
Based on actual experiences at the U.S. Navy 
Deep Sea Diving School. 
FLOHERTY, J. J. The Courage and the Glory. 
Lippincott, 1942. (13-18) 
GriFFIN, A. R. Here Come the Marines! Howell, 
1942. (12-18) 
Lively history of the U.S. Marines. 
Gronowicz, ANTONI. Bolek. Nelson, 
(9-12) 
HAINES, D. H. Shadow on the Campus. 
& Rinehart, 1942. (12-16) 
HastTincs, H. L. General Douglas MacArthur. 
Hampton, 1942. (8-12) 
IsAsI, MIRIM AND DENNY, M. B. White Stars of 
Freedom. Whitman, 1942. (11-15) 
KumMeR, F. A. The Perilous Island. Winston, 
1942. (12-16) 
A novel about warfare on the Aleutians. 
Lattimore, E. F. The Questions of Lifu. 
court, 1942. (4-8) 
LEAF, MuNRO. A War-Time Book for Young 
Americans. Stokes, 1942. (6-10) 
LE GRAND. Augustus Helps the Navy. 
1942. (8-12) 
Augustus’ curiosity leads him into trouble with 
the Navy. 
Lewis, E. F. 
ston, 1942. 


Scribner, 


1942. 


Farrar 


Har- 


Bobbs, 


When the Typhoon Blows. 
(12-16) 


Win- 


1 Indicates approximate age placement. 
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McGaucHey, W. H. Roll Out the 
Macrae, 1942. (12-16) 

Authentic story of production on the home 
front. 
MALLETTE, G. E. 
(14-18) 

A career girl renders services to the FBI. 
MEADER, S. W. Shadow in the Pines. 

1942. (10-16) 
Ted helps the U.S. Army round up Nazi fifth 
columnists threatening the safety of Ft. Dix. 
NICOLAY, HELEN. MacArthur of Bataan. Apple- 
ton, 1942. (12-16) 
PHILLIPS, E. C. Brian’s Victory. Houghton, 1942. 
(7-13) 
The story of an English refugee and his kitten 
named ‘‘Victory.” 
SEAMAN, A. H. The Case of the Calico Crab. 
Appleton, 1942. (12-15) 
Two girls are suspicious of events on the New 
Jersey coast. 
Tunis, J. R. 
(12-16) 
A “must’’ story of school life and the problems 
of democracy. 
URMSTON, Mary. 
1942. (14-18) 
Spies and intrigue enter this career story of a 
girl in a florist shop. 
WaTson, H. O. Top Kick—U.S. Army Horse. 
Houghton, 1942. (13-18) 
Horse lovers will enjoy this story of the colt 
that grew up to fight on Bataan. 
WittiaMs, U. M. Pretenders’ Island. Knopf, 
1942. (7-12) 
“Pretends’’ come true on an island refuge for 
English children. 


Tanks ° 


Inside Out. Doubleday, 1942. 


Harcourt, 


All-American. Harcourt, 1942. 


Quite Contrary. Doubleday, 


Youth Is Air-Minded 


It has been increasingly evident that out 
youth is definitely air-minded. The enthusi- 
asm with which they clamor for the new 
model airplane books would be an incentive 
for any author to produce a dozen more. 

It is always amazing to have a youngster 
squint at a passing plane and remark, “‘a 
Douglas D-47,’" when very few untrained 
adults could distinguish a Douglas D-47 
from a German Messerschmitt. This inter- 
est in the field of aviation is becoming more 
and more significant, for the postwar period 
which promises to be an air-age, will be the 
one in which these children will be making 
their living. By encouraging this interest in 
aeronautics the library can not only encour- 
age a worth-while avocation, but can also 
supply information which may ultimately be 
used for a vocation. 


The following books on aviation have 
been especially successful in our library. 
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ADAMS, JEAN AND KIMBALL, MARGARET. Hero- 
ines of the Sky. Doubleday, 1942. (14-18) 
A splendid illustrated collection of stories about 
pioneer women in the field of aviation. 
AYLING, KEITH. How Every Boy Can Prepare 
for the Aviation Service. Garden City, 1942. 
(12-18) 
A tiny volume for the career-minded boy. 
BootH, H. H. Book of Modern War Planes. 
Garden City, 1942. (All ages) 

A popular collection of paintings of the world’s 
latest fighting planes. 
Brier, H. M. Sky Freighter. 

(12-16) 
A swift moving novel of Barry Martin's career 
in aviation. 
FRASER, CHELSEA. Famous 
Crowell, 1941. (12-16) 
Biographies of the great Americans in aviation. 
GRAHAM, F. P. AND Ku tick, H. W. He's in the 
Air Corps Now. McBride, 1942. (14-18) 
An authentic record of the training period of 
the Army and Navy Air Corps. 
GRAHAM, F. P. AND CLEVELAND, R. M. 
Plane Annual: 1942-43. McBride, 
(12-18) 
GREGG, ALAN. Skywinder Mystery. Doubleday, 
1942. (14-16) 
A novel of saboteurs, danger, and mystery. 
Law, B. A. Fighting Planes of the World. Ran- 
dom, 1942. (All ages) 
Full-page illustrations of the latest fighting 
planes. 


Random, 1942. 


American Flyers. 


Model 
1942 


EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 655) 


School 


BENNETT, M. E. School and Life. McGraw. 
1938 

Buss, W. B. Your School and You. Allyn. 1927 

WetTzEL, W. A. Biography of a High School. 


American Book Co. 1937 


Work 


CLARKE, H. N. Life Planning and Building. 
International Textbook Co. 1940 

HEPNER, H. W. Finding Yourself in Your 
Work. Appleton. 1937 

MAcGIBBON, E. G. Fitting Yourself for Busi- 
ness. McGraw. 1941 

MAULE, FRANCES. Girl with a Pay Check. Har- 
per. 1941 

RAHN, A. W. Your Work Abilities. 
1936 

WATTERS, 
Broadman. 


Harper. 


H. E. Youth Makes the Choice. 


1938 


Home and Marriage 
Atsop, G. F. AND McBripe, M. F. She's Off to 


Marriage. Vanguard. 1942 
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LENT, H. B. As Patrol. 1942. 
(12-16) 
Jim Brewster flies for the U.S. Coast Guard. 
PECKHAM, Betty. Sky Hostess. Crowell, 1939 
(12-18) 
Girls will enjoy this career book. 
THEIss, L. E. Flying for Uncle Sam. 
1942. (12-16) 

Two boys become skilled flyers in a Civilian 
Pilot Training School. 
WINSTON, R. A. Dive Bomber. 

(12-16) 
The story of an essential part of the air corps 
WINTER, WILLIAM. Model Aircraft Book. Cro- 
well, 1942. (12-18) 
Diagrams explained for older builders. 


Macmillan, 


Wilder, 


Holiday, 1939 


With so much fine material available, 


every library should plan a war program for 
its young people. Story hours can present 
the legends and classics of the peoples for 
whom we are fighting. Displays of model 
airplanes and other material on the child’s 
level will stimulate worth-while interests. 
And the availability of good books with 
contemporary settings will not only increase 
the child’s reading background, but will 
help him understand the bewildering world 
in which he lives. 


FOR LIVING 


BANNING, M. C. Letters to Susan. Harper. 1936 

BowMAN, H. A. Marriage for Moderns. Mc- 
Graw. 1942 

DENNIS, L. T. Living Together in the Family 
American Home Economic Association. 1935 

FotsoM, J. K. Plan for Marriage. Harper. 1938 

Groves, E. R., AND OTHERS. The Family and Its 
Relationships. Lippincott. 1932 

Groves, E. R. Preparation for Marriage. 
son. 1939 

JORDAN, H. M. AND OTHERS. 
Macmillan. 1935 

Prick, H. H. Living with the Family. 
1942 

Rockwoop, L. T. Living Together in the Fam- 
ily. American Home Economic Association. 


1934 


DENNIS, L. T. AND STEELE, M. H. Pictures of 
Family Life. American Home Economic As- 
sociation. 1935 


Emer- 
Home and Family. 


Little 


Leisure 


BARTON, F. B. I#’s Fun to Keep Fit. Harper. 
1940 

GREENBIE, M. L. 
1935 

OVERSTREET, H. A. A Guide to Civilized Loaf- 


ing. Norton. 1934 
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Defense on the Home Front 


By Marjorie F. Potter * 


IVE years ago when, blessedly, defense courses 

had no need for being, a parent interested in 
her son’s reading said casually to the children’s 
librarian, “I wish I had some way of keeping in- 
formed about the new books for children and some 
way of knowing the really fine books for boys of 
Jack’s age. A number of my friends feel as I do. 
I wish we could meet with you every once in 
awhile just to talk about books.” 


And so evolved an informal group of mothers 
who meet once a month with the children’s li- 
brarians of the city to hear reviews of new books, 
to share some reading experience they have had 
with their children, or to study and discuss some 


* Head, Children’s Department, Albany, N.Y., Public 
Library. 


phase of children’s reading of common interest to 
the group. 


Many of the initial members are now starting 
with enthusiasm their fifth winter of meetings, and 
the group, small and informal though it is, has 
had a most stimulating effect not only on the 
members individually but also on the community 
at large. 


Since the idea is highly flexible, requiring as a 
starting impetus only the gathering of a few kin- 
dred 


with nutrition, auto mechanics and first aid courses 


souls, many librarians may find that along 


their community would welcome a meeting whose 
sole aim is the fostering and deepening of one of 


the most satisfying joys of this life. 


PARENTS INTERESTED IN THEIR CHILDREN’S READING 
Albany, New York, Public Library 
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| ip a quiet and unostentatious manner the li- 
brarians of Westchester County, New York, 
have brought about a minor revolution in their 
attitude toward one another and toward the pa- 
trons of libraries in that county. Although for 
many years there has been cooperation between 
librarians and patrons, and among libraries them- 
selves in a more limited way, it is only within 
the last decade that union catalogs have made 
available to readers and scholars the resources of 
a continent or a community, as the case may be. 
The Union Catalog of the Library of Congress, 
begun in 1901, has grown in forty years to be of 
inestimable service to American scholars, as we 
all know. But it is the smaller units, such as the 
Union Catalog of the Westchester Library Asso- 
ciation, that are revolutionizing library work in 
smaller communities and giving them a vision of 
cooperation that is, indeed, a long step forward 
in the history of American libraries. 

The Westchester Library Association is an or- 
ganization of forty libraries and includes, besides 
the public libraries of cities, towns, and villages, 
the libraries of four colleges, two large scientific 
corporations, the Supreme Court, the County 
Health Department, the Westchester Historical 
Society, and the library of one large hospital. 
With such a variety of library members, and the 
Reader's Digest as an almost daily user of the 
union catalog, the scope of inquiries may be 
imagined. 

The WLA supports the union catalog by serv- 
ice subscriptions from its members and much may 
be said for this method of financing such an 
undertaking. At first the catalog included author 
entries of books only, with symbols showing their 
various locations. Now magazines, continuations, 
and important pamphlets are entered, though as 
yet incompletely. Juvenile books are not included. 
The number of requests from borrowing libraries 
has increased from 175 per month in 1939 to 
500 in 1942. The percentage of requests filled 
has grown steadily to 80 per cent, and the scale 
is rising. 
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Since many requests come by subject, the Cumu- 
lative Book Index has proven a tool of greatest 
helpfulness in the work of the union catalog. 
When the War Council wants to locate all the 
books in the county on Celestial Navigation; or, 
the Nursing Service wants a complete list of 
material on Practical Nursing in Wartime; or, the 
Westchester Children’s Association is collecting 
the best titles on Occupations for Youth, the file 
of CBI, which begins with 1928, is adequate. But 
there is a daily and poignant regret that the 
union catalog has not yet been able to obtain 
the earlier numbers of CBI, for many requests 
require information that they contain. The work 
will be much more satisfactory and accurate when 
these hard-to-come-by volumes can be accumulated. 

The importance of book collections in the 
smaller communities and the value of the County 
Department libraries must not be minimized in 
evaluating the work of this union catalog. Many 
times these libraries are the only ones to have a 
sought-for title. Concordia Institute Library 
(Bronxville) produced Father Chiniquy's Fifty 
Years of the Church of Rome (1886) when a 
patron failed to find it in the New York Public 
Library! 

Additions to the catalog show a growing indi- 
cation that the libraries of the county are studying 
the gaps in their own book collections and buying 
with greater discrimination with a view to elim- 
inating unnecessary duplication in the county. In 
1939, through the union catalog, there wer 
220,000 titles available to county readers. Now, 
in 1942, any resident may put his hand on 
225,000 titles in the length of time it takes to 
call White Plains 5048. 

Improved service in individual libraries brings 
public approval and the effort to meet specific 
needs of readers in this comprehensive and eco- 
nomical way already has brought appreciation 
which is sure to foster a more favorable attitude 
toward the support of libraries in general. 


A visit with Stefan Zweig the night before his 
death is described by Ernst Feder in the January 
1943 issue of Books Abroad, the literary quarterly 
published by the University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


eS & & 


The Council on Books in Wartime’s new ‘“Im- 
perative” is Into the Valley, by John Hersey. 
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The Council on Books in Wartime’s list of 10 
recommended books dealing with the Southwest 
Pacific is as follows: 


Introducing Australia, by C. H. Grattan. 

1942. $3 
Study of the people, their way of life and their 
country. 

Australia Advances, by David Dow. 
Wagnalls, 1938. $2 

Social and economic progress of Australia, con- 
trasted with American conditions. 

I Heard the Anzacs Singing, by Margaret L. Mac- 
pherson. Creative Age, 1942. $2 

Personal glimpses of life in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Australian Frontier, by Ernestine Hill. 

day, Doran, 1942. $3.50 
A picture of the “outback” country, its miners, 
aborigines, shepherds and pearl-fishers. 

A Yankee Doctor in Paradise, by S. M. Lambert. 
Little, Brown, 1941. $3 

Experiences fighting disease in the South Sea 
Islands. 

Westward the Course: The 
Oceania, by Paul McGuire. 
$3.75 

The past, present, and future of the southern 
Pacific islands and the infiltration of western 
man and mind into those regions. 

Headhunting in the Solomon Islands Around the 
Coral Sea, by Caroline Mytinger. Macmillan, 
1942. $3 

Intimate picture of life among the Melanisians, 
whose portraits were painted by the author. 

The South Seas in the Madern World, by F. M. 
Keesing. John Day, 1941. $3.50 

An authoritative socio-economic study made for 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

America Looks Ahead: A Pamphlet Series. World 
Peace Foundation. 50c each (paper 25c) 

No. 1. Australia and the United States, by 
Fred Alexander. 1941 

No. 6. The Netherlands Indies and the United 
States, by Rupert Emerson. 1942 

Brief studies of vital regions and their signifi- 
cance to us. 

The War in Maps, by Brown and Herlin. Ox- 
ford, 1941. $1.50 

Recommended by the Council for visual ref- 
erence in connection with all books on the 
theaters of war. 


Day, 


Funk and 


Double- 


Neu 
Morrow, 


W orld of 
1942. 
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At the Montclair, N.J., 
Business and Professional Women’s Club con- 
ducts registration of Montclair women for paid 
war work. Information is given regarding types 
of work available and where help is wanted, as 
well as advice on training for special jobs. When 
desired by the applicant, the bureau acts as a 
placement agency, recommending suitable persons 
for actual openings. 


Public Library the 
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The New Jersey Library Association proposes 
the establishment of a scholarship fund for pro- 
fessional study, as a 
fitting tribute to the 
memory of Sarah Byrd 
Askew who died Oc- 
tober 20, 1942. For 
nearly forty years Miss 
Askew was the execu- 
tive officer and guiding 
spirit of the New 
Jersey Public Library 
Commission. During 
her long years of serv- 
ice she gave her rare 
talents, in fact her 
whole self, to the de- 
velopment of public li- 
braries in New Jersey 
and to the welfare of the librarians of the State, 
nearly all of whom knew her as a personal friend. 
Beyond the State also her influence was far- 
reaching as was shown by her election as a 
vice president of the American Library Association 
in 1938-39. 

The encouragement of professional library train- 
ing was one of Miss Askew’s special interests. In 
response to numerous suggestions that many of 
Miss Askew’s friends, both within and without 
the library profession, will wish to record in some 
lasting form their appreciation of her life work, 
subscriptions will make possible a scholarship 
fund to be named in her memory. Gifts should 
be sent to Howarp L. HuGues, Librarian, Free 
Public Library, Trenton, New Jersey, Treasurer of 
NJLA Scholarship Funds. 

War and Peace Aims; Extracts from Statements 
of United Nations Leaders, a 130-page volume 
with index, is conveniently arranged by topic, 
covering: The significance of the present struggle, 
Immediate postwar problems, Prevention of future 
aggression, Measures for prosperity, Social and 
political problems, Territorial problems, Interna- 
tional organization, and Documents. The volume 
is available at 25c per copy from the United 
Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

The March issue of the New York Public Li- 
brary’s monthly publication, Branch Library Book 
News, shows how deeply the library has entered 
into the war effort. Entitled “The Library in the 
War,” this issue contains an article describing 
library service to individuals and groups interested 
in the war, a list of books which have been found 
useful in answering the numerous demands for 
books on letter-writing by families and friends of 
men in the armed forces, a booklist on the Negro 
and the war, and a timely selection of books for 
the victory gardener. This publication is avail- 
able free at all New York branch libraries or may 
be secured for ten cents by mail. 


SARAH Byrp ASKEW 
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Dutton has a contract all ready, together with 
a check for one thousand dollars (in payment of 
advance royalties), for the first acceptable manu- 
script from any member of the WAAC, WAVES, 
SPARS, WAFS, Of MERCHANT MARINE WOMEN’S 
RESERVE. In addition to the $1000 check, the 
usual book royalties will be paid. 

There are no restrictions or limitations. A 
manuscript is desired which is both fresh and 
original, and which may come to mean to the 
thousands of young women in the armed forces 
what See Here, Private Hargrove now means to 
our soldiers and their families. Any young woman 
in the service of the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, 
or Marine Corps who has a manuscript ready or 
in preparation, should notify E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
immediately, submitting the manuscript if it is 
ready, or notifying them when it will be sub- 
mitted, if it is not yet completed. Quite possibly 
there may be more than one manuscript accepted. 
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Victory Book CAMPAIGN DISPLAY 

In this display at the University of New 
Hampshire Library, the swooping “Victory” eagle, 
the nucleus of the display, is patriotic-looking, 
with body of bright blue, and white head. A red 
thumb tack was used for the eye. The “feathers” 
are cut from discarded book jackets. The letters 
in the captions, “Books to break the Axis” and 
"Give books,” are of natural color plywood. “For 
the armed services” was cut from ordinary white 
poster cardboard. These show to advantage on 
the brown cork bulletin board. Directly beneath 
the display was placed a red, white, and blue 
paper-covered box for book contributions. Not 
showing in the picture, but framing each side of 
the board, are two rows of small, brightly colored 
red, white, and blue V’s. The display, being 
constructed quite simply of various materials on 
hand, was inexpensive in cost. 
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Pan American Day originated in May 1930, at 
a meeting of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, a body composed of the diplo- 
matic representatives in Washington of the twenty 
Latin American Republics and the Secretary of 
State of the United States, when a resolution was 
adopted recommending the annual observance of 
April 14th as Pan American Day in all the Amer- 
ican Republics. This date was selected because on 
that day in 1890 the First International Confer- 
ence of American States, meeting in Washington, 
drew up a resolution which resulted in the crea- 
tion of the organization known today as the Pan 
American Union. Pan American Day material is 
available upon request from the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C. 

Pratt Institute Library School offers several 
“programs of adjustment” for the next two years. 
The regular one-year accredited course begins in 
September and is completed in June. The two- 
year adjustment plan allows the library assistant to 
retain his library job half-time while attending 
classes spread over two nine-month periods. 

The cooperative adjustment plan requires two 
groups of students, one group beginning the ac- 
credited course in June, the other group starting 
in September. By September, the June group 
completes its first term and goes into the field for 
three months, the collaborating libraries paying 
the students the salaries of minor assistants. In 
January, when the September group has completed 
its first term, it takes the place of the group in 
the field, while the latter returns to the classroom 
This exchange of activities occurs every three 
months, during the fifteen months of the plan, 
the cooperating libraries meanwhile filling full- 
time positions with the two alternating groups 

Full details are available from Pratt Institute 
Library School, Brooklyn, New York. 

Ce & & 

The Montana State University Library, Mis 
soula, Montana, offers the following free for 
transportation, to the first libraries heard from: 
Living Age, v. 1-35 (1844-1902), all volumes in 
good condition, earlier volumes bound in black 
cloth, some in green buckram, some in brown 
buckram, and some in half leather. 

The Army’s basic training program has gotten 
the Bulletin’s former editor, Stanley J. Kunitz, 
down—but only down to the point where he just 
couldn’t manage time for writing “The Roving 
Eye.” We hope to have his column again next 
month. 

Due to the shortage of professional librarians, 
the Los Angeles County Civil Service Commission 
has announced a new program in which applicants 
may apply and be examined at any time for the 
positions of Librarian and Children’s Librarian. 
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Graduates of accredited library schools may file 
an application any day, Monday through Friday, 
between 8 A.M. and 2 P.M. at Room 102 Hall of 
Records, Los Angeles. A short examination will 
be given at the same time and successful candi- 
dates will be placed immediately at one of the 
County libraries. 

Libraries which have not received a copy of 
Uses of the 1940 Census Data in Schools, by Dr. 
Frank W. Lathrop of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, may obtain it, without cost, from the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The publication describes the application of 
census information to problems of rural schools, 
county agents, local planning, war work, and other 
community services. The identical information is 
in demand by business, advertising, and research 
agencies to help solve local market problems. This 
booklet also describes the material contained in the 
dozen volumes of the Agriculture Census, and 
thousands of pages of photostats. 

The High School Science Library for 1941-42, 
the eighteenth of these annual lists to be pub- 
lished, is reprinted from the Peabody Journal of 
Education. Available to libraries for fifteen cents 
in stamps, from H. A. Webb, Department of Sci- 
ence Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Two gifts to be applied toward the Edward L. 
Bernays Public Relations Fellowship of 1943 have 
been presented by Edward L. Bernays of New 
York. Columbia University has received $1,000 
for a study of the attitudes of liberal businessmen 
in the United States in the last fifteen years, and 
the effect of these attitudes on public opinion and 
public action. Western Reserve University is the 
recipient of $500 for the “study of how in the 
last twenty-five years government, education, busi- 
ness and industry, and the press are increasing 
their use of public relations activities.” The fel- 
lowships will be awarded to graduate students. 

eo Ge &H 

The United States Government, through the 
Office of Alien Property Custodian, now holds 
about 50,000 patents formerly owned by residents 
of enemy and enemy-occupied countries. The in- 
ventions disclosed in these patents represent re- 
search achievements of great potential value, now 
available for use by American industry. A pam- 
phlet has been prepared to provide a brief outline 
of the policies which have been adopted for the 
administration of these patent holdings. There is 
also included an index to the classified lists of 
vested patents for use as a guide in ordering spe- 
cific sections. 

Copies of this pamphlet are available from the 
Alien Property Custodian, Washington, D.C. 
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MENTAL MEDICINE 


Agnes L. Smith, Hospital Librarian of 
the Lincoln, Nebraska, City Library, has 
her homemade book truck filled with 
tempting books and magazines, specially 
selected for their tonic effect on patients, 
all ready to roll into the Bryan Memorial 
Hospital. 


The Syracuse Public Library’s ‘Gold Star List 
of American Fiction,” now in its 24th year, is 
available from the library at 35c per copy (in 
stamps or coin), ten per cent discount on 10 
copies, 20 per cent on 50 or more copies. The 
list comprises 630 titles, 1823 to 1943, classified 
by subject with brief reviews. 
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Twelve Negroes and six white persons are 
on the Honor Roll of Race Relations of 1942, it 
was announced on February 7, the beginning of 
Negro History Week, by Dr. Lawrence D. Reddick 
of The New York Public Library. 

Each year a nation-wide poll is conducted by 
the Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature of 
The New York Public Library to determine the 
twelve Negroes (individuals, organizations, or in- 
stitutions), who have most distinguished them- 
selves during the year, and the six white persons 
(individuals, organizations, or institutions), over 
the same period, who have done the most for the 
improvement of race relations “in terms of real 
democracy.” 

(Continued on page 680) 





The Display-of-the-Month 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 


MERICANS BY CHOICE was the theme of 


a February display in the central library at 
Gary, Indiana, a young city having more than 40 
nationality groups. Materials available in any 
library were used. 

A colored map of the world, fastened to a bul- 
letin board, formed the background. From collec- 
tive and individual biographies were chosen 20 
titles such as The Americanization of Edward Bok, 
From Immigrant to Inventor by Michael Pupin, 
and Syrian Yankee by Salom Rizk. 

An effort was made to display one title each for 
various countries. The books were placed in a dis- 
play case which was lined in red, white, and blue 
crepe paper and situated directly in front of the 
map. A table could be used as advantageously. 

Narrow strips of red crepe paper were fastened 
with thumb tacks to the map at appropriate 
points, the other eads being fastened to the top 
of the display case with gummed reinforcements 
above the book that was “tied up” with the coun- 
try. A bit of Scotch tape would do as well; if a 
table were used, the crepe paper or ribbon could 
be placed in the book. 

White beaverboard letters, 2” and 3” high, 
were tacked to the bulletin board with cotter pins 
to spell out “Americans by Choice.” Letters of 
cardboard could be substituted. 


Suggested lists of books suitable for such a dis- 
play are contained in Anne E. S. Beard’s Our 
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Foreign Born Citizens (Crowell, c1939), or Edna 
G. Cleve’s list which appeared in the Wilson 
Bulletin, page 181, December 1934. 


SOURCES FOR FREE AND 
INEXPENSIVE DISPLAY 
MATERIALS 


Compiled by Matilde Kelly * 


The materials described in 
able when the column was written. In this day 
shortages, however, no responsibility can be assumed 
for their being or not being available at a later date 

CASEIN PAINT—A paste paint which has practically 
superseded flat paint, poster color, and showcard color 
in the commercial display field. Does not crack or 
chip and gives a smooth, unstreaked finish. Dries 
quickly and may be used on practically any surface 
Does not fade or change color and retains its original 
brilliancy. Has remarkable covering quality; e.g., one 
coat will cover another of different color. Sold 
practically all paint stores under a variety of trade 
names: Muraltone, Deca-Sene, Luminal, Sunflex, and 
Texolite. Deep colors available in 2 pint jars, quarts, 
and gallons—some varieties in Yg pint tubes. Pastels 
available in quarts and gallons. YY pint jars cost from 
30c to 60c a jar, depending on the color. Paint 
keeps very well and is excellent for painting back- 
grounds, for poster work, and lettering. 


this column were avail 


* A.L.A. Public Relations Committee. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Regional Institutes on War 
and Postwar Issues 


ATES for the following regional institutes 

have been received at A.L.A. Headquarters: 
March 13-14, Los Angeles; March 17-18, San 
Francisco; March 17-18, Pittsburgh; March 20-21, 
Cleveland; March 20-21 (tentative), Portland; 
March 24-25 (tentative), Seattle; April 1-2, 
Denver; April 6-7, New Orleans; April 8-10, 
Minneapolis. 

A tentative schedule of eleven local institutes in 
Ohio has been received from Walter Brahm, State 
Coordinator of Local Institutes. These will be 
held between April 13 and May 12. 


Council Action 


At its meeting on February 1 the Council voted 
to grant chapter status to the North Carolina 
Negro Library Association. 

The Council voted that the National Advisory 
Committee on WPA Library Service be dis- 
charged because of the termination of WPA 
library projects. 

The Council Terms of Office Committee was 
discharged by vote of Council, and its duties were 
assigned to the Council Credentials Committee. 

The Council approved the adoption of classi- 
fication and pay plans for institutions of higher 
education prepared by the Subcommittee on Bud- 
gets, Compensation, and Schemes. of Service for 
Libraries Connected with Universities, Colleges, 
and Teacher-Training Institutions of the Board on 
Salaries, Staff, and Tenure. The adoption in- 
cluded a recommended preface calling attention 
to the fact that the classification and pay plan is 
in no sense attempting or recommending nation- 
wide regimentation. 


School Library Wartime Study 


To aid school libraries in adjusting their ac- 
tivities effectively, a study of wartime school 
library services is being made by the A.L.A. with 
the aid of a small grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. Dr. Helen L. Butler is 
making the study by some field trips and by in- 
quiries through correspondence. The advisory 
committee for the study is Ruth M. Ersted, 
president of the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
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dren and Young People; Lois Townley Place, 
chairman of the School Libraries Section; and 
Mildred L. Batchelder, chief of the Headquarters 
School and Children’s Library Division. Findings 
of the study will be made available through the 
A.L.A. Bulletin and through state and national 
library and educational magazines. The first report 
of the study will appear in the April A.L.A. 
Bulletin with the title “Wartime Changes in the 
School Library.” 


Publications 


The latest A.L.A. Booklist supplement, ‘Canada 
at War,” appeared March 15. The compilers, 
Elizabeth W. Loosiey and Norma Bennett, are 
members of the Toronto Public Libraries staff, 
and the reading list is sponsored by the Canadian 
Library Council. 

Medical librarians are looking forward to the 
Medical Library Association’s new “Handbook of 
Medical Library Practice,” which A.L.A. is pub- 
lishing early in April. Janet Doe, chairman of 
M.L.A.’s special handbook committee, and editor 
of the new publication, describes the book as 
both a manual of procedure and a reservoir of 
useful data. The special 165-page list of carefully 
annotated reference tools in the field of medicine 
should prove useful to anyone who works in this 
important research field. The chapters on ad- 
ministration, cataloging, reference work, and other 
procedures in the 575-page manual will go a 
long way toward helping librarians exchange ideas 
in medical library methods. The price has been 
set at $5. 


A New Equal Chance 


The Library Extension Board has again made 
available the popular Equal Chance, in familiar 
format but with revised statistical data, maps, and 
graphs. Small subsidies from the A.L.A. Execu- 
tive Board, the Library Extension Division, and 
the State Agency Section helped to meet the 
cost of color printing. It is a timely aid for state 
legislative campaigns and for stimulating interest 
in libraries, both in wartime and in postwar plan- 
ning. 

Orders may be placed with the A.L.A. Publish- 
ing Department at the following rates: single 
copy, 25c; 25 copies, $2.50; 50, $4; 500, $28. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
SECTION’ 


Pan Americana 


| genres you are ready, with material from 
the Pan American Union, for Pan American 
Day, April 14. But, have you seen the newest 
member of the Our American Holidays series? It 
is Pan-American Day, edited by Hilah Paulmier 
and Robert Haven Schauffler, and carries a typi- 
cally Schaufflerian subtitle “An Anthology of the 
Best Prose and Verse on Pan-Americanism and 
the Good Neighbor Policy. Plays, poems, essay 
material, speeches, exercises, and sayings for 
Pan-American day and for year-round study in the 
schools." The material ranges from primary 
through high school levels, is indexed, and in- 
cludes statistics of population and area for each 
country. Published by Dodd at $2.50. 

Industrial Arts Cooperative Society has a new 
study of Pan America. Catalogs of their materials 
will be sent free to libraries, ‘‘a three-cent stamp, 
however, for postage would be welcome.” Ad- 
dress, 519 West 121st Street, New York. 

New York Public Library (476 Fifth Avenue) 
in its November Bulletin had a Latin American 
Reading List for the General Reader, compiled 
and annotated by F. I. D. Avellino. Reprints are 
available at ten cents. 


and the War 


The February 15 issue of the Library Journal 
features an article by the school librarian’s good 
friend Nora Beust, of the Office of Education, on 
Books Strengthen High-School Victory Corps Pro- 
gram. This includes a list of “Useful Publica- 
tions,” both government and non-government. 

And Olga Peterson, of A.L.A., has compiled a 
list of War-Related Publicity Materials in the 
February issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin (520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago). This covers posters, 
exhibits, photos, diagrams, charts, radio scripts, 
and speakers bureaus. It is a source list, with 
the names of the issuing agent, and address, and 
a brief annotation as to type of material and price 
or loan terms. Some of the material has already 
been mentioned in this column—much has not. 

{* This monthly Ks artment about school libraries is 
prepared for the ilson Library Bulletin under the 
py of the School Libraries Section of the American 

Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions 


should be sent to Mary M. Pike, Windham High School 
Library, Willimantic, Connecticut. } 
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Mary M. PIKE 
Editor 


Many high school boys will soon be joining the 
services, some with a chance to choose their 
branch, some without that chance. They are the 
potential users of the newest monographs of The 
Institute for Research, 537 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, covering ten phases of service, including 
Army, Navy, FBI, clerical work, factory work for 
women, flying, armored forces, marines, coast 
guard, and merchant marine. Teachers of pre- 
induction courses might be interested, also. 

The War Department is outlining more pre- 
induction courses. Among the newer are: 10/, 
Fundamentals of Electricity as Basic Course; 102, 
Fundamentals of Mechanics as Basic Course; 103, 
Fundamentals of Shopwork as Basic Course; 201, 
Fundamentals of Radio, an Applied Course; and 
202, Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics, an 
Applied Course. Averaging about forty pages of 
outlines based on technical and field manuals of 
the War Department, these are available at ten 
cents each from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 

Does anyone know of a nice, inexpensive pam- 
phlet giving the meaning of ‘“‘war words’’? 
Rebecca McDaniel of Jeffersontown High School, 
Kentucky, wants to find such a collection for use 
in some of their classes. 

If you have been troubled as to what headings 
to use for topics on the present war, you might 
refer to last May's Wilson Library Bulletin and to 
the supplementary topics that have appeared in 
later issues. Or, if you want a list all at once, 
you might send the sum of eighteen cents to 
Rose L. Vormelker, Librarian, War and Defense 
Information Center, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Li- 
brary, for their list. 

Physical Fitness is the subject of a selected bib- 
liography published as a “Part Two’’ of the Feb- 
ruary 1 issue of the Booklist (A.L.A.), and ob- 
tainable as a separate at 25 cents a copy, ten for 
a dollar, and so on. And Physical Fitness through 
Physical Education is the title of Pamphlet Num- 
ber 2 in the Victory Corps Series. This is a bul- 
letin, with appeal to the student as well as the 
teacher and librarian. Approximately one hundred 
pages, illustrated, 25 cents from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 

Not so much war as what we are fighting for 
is another government publication, What Democ- 
racy Means in the Elementary School, Pamphlet 6 
of the Education and National Defense series of 
the Office of Education. Fifteen cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents. 
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Ditto in California 


Some of the more original wartime activities of 
school libraries in that section have been relayed 
to us by Madelon Duryea, Publicity Chairman of 
the School Library Association of California, 
Southern Division. We condense from her con- 
densation: 


SCRAPBOOK OF WAR Maps: ‘The library student in 
charge of newspapers clips maps from the old papers 
each day, trims them and pastes them in a large wall 
paper sample book. Maps from American Observer are 
used, and duplicating maps eliminated. They are ar- 
ranged chronologically, giving a running history of the 
war. Materials gathered by travelers or loaned by stu- 
dents from those countries are arranged in a glass case 
as a United Nations Exhibit—Belmont High School, 
Los Angeles. 


SPOTLIGHT ON WAR is the title given a biweekly bib 
liography of outstanding magazine articles distributed to 
faculty members by Los Angeles City College. 


The War INFORMATION CENTER at Bakersfield Junior 
College endeavors to accumulate and organize the infor- 
mation that is being printed on the national emergency 
as it will affect colleges and college students, Pamphlets 
are filed under subject headings. There is a separate card 
catalog, in which the title, source, and at least one sub- 
ject is cataloged, with a notation on the card telling 
under what subject the material is located. 


MEETINGS WITH FACULTY: Miss Rowekamp of Man- 
ual Arts High School, Los Angeles, sits in on depart- 
mental meetings discussing plans for changing teaching in 
harmony with present aims and objectives. Bibliographies 
to help in the process are prepared. 


MARCH OF Books column in the school 
new library books at Glendale High School. 


paper lists 


The INFORMATION Bureau for the school’s various 
Victory Corps duties is in the hands of the teacher who 
is assigned to help in the library one period each day. 
Students are enrolled to collect books for soldiers—at 
Wilson High School, Los Angeles. 


Today and Tomorrow 


Is your school one of the 30,000 participating 
in the Schools at War Jeep Campaign? Mats may 
be had free from Press Section, War Savings 
Staff, Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 
But, please, order only what you will really use. 

U.S. Office of Education Leaflet No. 64, by 
John Guy Fowlkes is on the important subject 
Planning Schools for Tomorrow—The Issues In- 
volved. Superintendent of Documents. 10c. 

National Education Association (1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D.C.) has two new booklets: 
Wartime Handbook for Education, 15c; and What 
the Schools Should Teach in Wartime, 10c. 


One of the most popular exhibits which Clacka- 
mas County Library, Oregon, ever had is the sugar 
loaf symphony, made by third-grade pupils, using 
sugar loaves for the heads of the performers. 
Each child gave his share of sugar for this project. 
Music books were exhibited with the orchestra. 

The exhibit was made entirely by the children, 
after they had expressed their interest in the 
various types of instruments seen at a perform- 
ance of the Portland Junior Symphony Orchestra. 


SUGAR-LOAF SYMPHONY 
Clackamas County Library, Oregon City, Oregon 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS « Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Mrs. 
Brainard Cheney, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. ] 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
World Atlas 


HE trade edition of the Britannica World 

Atlas which Hammond is offering for sale 
at $8.95 brings up the question of how it differs 
from the edition being distributed by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Inc. at $20. The trade edition 
has a printed. cloth binding, and consists of 246 
pages as contrasted with the 506 pages in the sub- 
scription edition. The volume does not include 
the geographical summaries and world spheres of 
influence with the approximate 2,600 statistical 
tables. 


Twentieth Century Authors 


Libraries which have lost or worn out their 
copies of the out-of-print Living Authors and 
Authors Today and Yesterday have been among 
those most eagerly awaiting the publication of 
Twentieth Century Authors. This contains twice 
as many authors as the other two and each sketch 
has been rewritten. The combination of spright- 
liness and accuracy which appears as a result of 
four years’ preparation——and such years—is a 
monument to its editors, Stanley J. Kunitz and 
Howard Haycraft. (The H. W. Wilson Company. 
$8.50) 


Aeronautics 


The first Air News Yearbook is made up of 
355 excellent photographs covering every plane in 
current use. Each photograph is documented with 
engine and airframe data together with an analysis 
of its relative position in the present war. Ar- 
rangement is according to country of origin. 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1942. $3.75) 


Japanese Conversation 


McGraw-Hill in publishing Joseph K. Yama- 
giwa’s Modern Conversational Japanese feels that 
it is the most comprehensive textbook on spoken 
Japanese yet written by an American and pub- 
lished in America. Its purpose is to give the 
student an adequate conversational ability in the 
modern informal Japanese language, as used today 
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by members of the middle class and higher than 
the middle class in Tokyo. No Japanese charac- 
ters are employed, and the forms of speech used 
are those of everyday conversation. (1942. $2.50) 


Young Readers 


Rue’s Subject Index to Books for Primary 
Grades is a revision of her Subject Index to 
Readers, which should not be discarded, for more 
than half the reader material indexed in it has 
been dropped in the new index in order to in 
clude many new readers, picture books, song 
books, handicraft books, easy stories, and collec 
tions of stories for use of the child in grades 1-3 
and his teacher. It does not duplicate Brewton’s 
Index to Children’s Poetry. (A.L.A. $2.50) 


Russian Literature 


The Golden Age of Russian Literature, by Ivar 
Spector should be a valuable source to the general 
reader, with its numerous plots of novels and 
plays, not available elsewhere in English under 
one cover. Portraits, biographies, criticisms, and 
bibliographies are given for fourteen writers from 
Fonvisin to Sholokhov. (Caxton Printers. $3.50) 


Reviews 


AMERICAN AUTHORS AND BOOKs, 1640-1940, 
by W. J. Burke and Will D. Howe. New York, 
Gramercy Publishing Co., 1943. $5 

Scope: A concise handbook of facts covering over three 

hundred years of American literature, including in- 
formation about authors, novels, plays, poems, short 
stories, essays, famous literary characters, magazines, 
newspapers, clubs and societies, publishers and book- 
sellers, pen names, definitions df terms, lists of books 
about cities, states, and. regions, editors, critics, 
cartoonists, columnists, illustrators, printers, private 
presses, libraries, and related subjects. 

Arrangement: Alphabetical. 

It is fortunate that this volume is stoutly bound 
for it will probably rank with the World Almanac 
as a much used ready reference tool. Why? Be- 
cause the authors have attempted the impossible, 
the accumulation of thousands of biographies and 
isolated literary facts into one large volume, basing 
the entries on questions actually asked in libraries 
Though the entries are necessarily brief, the bio- 
graphical sketches are distinguished by the inclu- 
sion of birth and death dates, which constitute a 
valuable guide to further biographical material in 
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newspapers. Also, the compilers have tried very 
hard to establish the first date of publication of an 
author's works, not an easy task. 

Of course, in an omnibus of this kind there is 
always the question of what has been omitted, of 
what hasn’t been brought up to date. The preface 
states that the purpose of this handbook is to 
present the most useful facts about the writing, 
illustrating, editing, publishing, reviewing, collect- 
ing, selling, and preservation of American books 
from 1640-1940, which means that for current in- 
formation, it was out of date before it was pub- 
lished. This is certainly not a serious fault, nor 
does it substantially detract from its general use- 
fulness. 

Only use will determine how wise the editors 
have been in their decisions as to which 600 
poems or which 450 pen names were to be in- 
cluded. The bulk of the pen names came from the 
official card catalog of the New York Public 
Library, which should be an adequate source. The 
selection of the poems reflects the choice of Dr. 
Howe who was professor of American literature, 
though the editors were careful to include the 
favorites found in most anthologies. 

A check of the entries found under A-Ad with 
those in the Oxford Companion to American Lit- 
erature shows more than seventy entries in Ameri- 
can Authors not included in the Oxford Com- 
panion, though of course, the items found in the 
latter are much longer. 


As see references have not been used, it is 
necessary to heed the editors in their admonition 
that “the practice of consulting every possible 
entry associated with a book or author will greatly 
increase the value of this book.” 


Small errors are bound to creep into a book of 
this size and inclusiveness, but the editors have 
tried earnestly to verify the information included. 
They will admit that the field of American liter- 
ature is too broad for two editors to attempt to 
cover, but certainly they have produced a volume 
which should prove to be an enormous time-saver 
for every overworked reference department. 


JORDANOFF'S ILLUSTRATED AVIATION DICTION- 
ARY, by Assen Jordanoff. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1942. $3.50. 415p. 

Scope: More than 2,000 aeronautical terms defined in 

parallel words and pictures. 

Arrangement: Alphabetical. 

High school and public libraries will welcome 
this dictionary by the author of Your Wings and 
Safety in Flight because of its clear illustrations 
drawn by technical experts. It will not replace 
Baughman’s Aviation Dictionary and Reference 
Guide, for there are only about one-half as many 
definitions given, and its only added feature is a 
glossary of aviation “slanguage.” A check of the 
letter “‘O’’ with Baughman shows that of the 40 
definitions and cross references in Jordanoff, 18 
are word for word the same as those in Baugh- 
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man; that 11 entries are not found in the diction- 
ary section of Baughman; but that 49 definitions 
and cross references found in Baughman are not 
included in Jordanoff. So a generalization that the 
definitions in Jordanoff are less technical is not 
entirely valid and the feature which makes Jor- 
danoff easier to use is its illustrations. But the 
arrangement of the volume, its pictorial clarity, 
and its large print recommends it for purchase in 
non-technical libraries. Technical libraries will 
find the illustrations alone worth the price of the 
book. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Frances Cheney, Joint University 
Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Author wanted: 


157. “Our son Bill’s in the Legislature and we don’t 
know what he’s in for.’’ (Poem) 


Source wanted: 

158. ‘‘The heart makes a record of every shining thing 
and plays it back like music.”’ 

159. “‘Milton, the blind who looked on Paradise, 
Beethoven, the deaf who heard vast harmonies, 


Byron, the lame who climbed toward Alpine skies, 
Who pleads a handicap remember these.’’ 


Words to the song: 


160. ‘‘The hat my father wore’’ written by Daniel Mc- 
Carthy. c1876 by E. H. Harding. 


Source wanted: 
161. “If on this night of still white cold 
I can remember May 
The earth’s sweet scent 
The noon’s blue hush 
The robin’s sprightly way’’ 
“I know there is a Heaven 


1 know there is a hell 


Poem, ‘‘The Ultimate Pacifist,"’ beginning: 
“Long has the maiden waited there 
Behind the dim and shrouded gates. . .”’ 


Answered 


Joyce Kilmer devotees from all over have identified 
‘*They say that life is a highway and its milestones are 
the years’ as part of his poem Roofs. 

Several librarians with an eye for which Christmas cards 
to save have sent us copies of a letter of Fra Giovanni 
to the Countessina Allagia Aldobrandeschi with the 
answer to Fugitive no. 148, containing the lines: 


“I salute you 
I am your friend’’ 


It was published as a Christmas card by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, and may be found in May Lamberton 
Becker's Home Book of Christmas. 


Dr. Joseph Broadman, 235 West End Avenue, 
New York City, has issued Article No. 3, a 
mimeographed communication on the subject, ‘Is 
Microfilm Permanent?” Dr. Broadman’s answer 
is an emphatic No. Copies are obtainable gratis. 
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OOD news! There is a new edition of The 

Equal Chance. ‘The statistical data, maps, 
and graphs have been revised according to the 
1940 census and library figures recently compiled 
by John C. Settelmayer and William H. Clift. 
The text and format have been changed as little 
as possible and an “old friend’’ becomes more 
useful with the up-to-date information. 


a 68 

What is a County Library? This question has 
been discussed and debated and varied answers 
given. Now we have “Rules for the Guidance of 
A.L.A. When Compiling a List of County Li- 
braries in the United States.” 

A library shall be listed as a county library only 
if it meets the following conditions: 


1. (a) Gives service to all or the major portion 

of a county, or 

(b) Operates under a county, county dis- 

trict, or regional library law. 

Receives at least 10 cents per capita income. 

(In computing income include the actual 

appropriation plus fines, rentals, gifts, etc., 

plus estimated contributions of rent, etc.) 

3. Circulates at least two books per capita. 
Gives direct book service to rural people 
through the medium of branches, stations, 
bookmobiles, etc. 


N 


NOTE: 

Libraries must meet three of the four qualifica- 
tions and must meet 1 and 4. Per capita support 
figures shall be based upon the population of the 
exact area of support and service as given to 
county residents by contract. In case of county 
service by contract per capita income and circula- 
tion figures shall be based on the area of service 
and support minus the population and support of 
the headquarters library city or village. 

The above rules were approved at a committee 
meeting held in Chicago during the midwinter 
meeting. Mildred Sandoe was chairman of the 
committee. 

Kathryn Mier, representative of the A.L.A., met 
with the committee and insisted that it would be 
impossible for A.L.A. to use the rales until after 
better county statistics were available. Horace S. 
Moses moved, therefore, seconded by Paul How- 
ard, that the rules be used only after the new 
county statistical form had been put into use and 


* Librarian, Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, Md. This department is sponsored by the County 
and Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss McDearman is Chairman. 
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accurate county statistics were available and that 
then these rules be used only until county library 
standards could be developed. The motion was 
unanimously approved. 


It was also the opinion of the committee that 
A.L.A. had better be allowed to continue to com- 
pile its list using the $1,000 income standard only 
until such time as the county library statistical 
form goes into use. It seems advisable to under- 
take a study at that time to determine what stand- 
ards of service, support, etc., should be set up for 
libraries giving county service. 


New County Library 
Statistical Form 


Mildred Sandoe, who has headed the committee 
on county library forms since the fall of 1941, has 
submitted a detailed report of her committee 
Considering the rapidly changing personnel in li- 
braries, that members of the committee could not 
be present, etc., Miss Sandoe has done an excellent 
job. Part of her report follows: 


The committee met January 29. All recommendations 
were carefully considered and a few changes were made 
in the new county statistical form. At the conclusion of 
the meeting it was decided that A.L.A. should polish it 
up and send it to a select group of county librarians to 
be filled out by them. It was felt that until the form 
had been given actual trial it ought not to receive the 
endorsement of the Committee on Statistics. It is pro 
posed after the trial period is over to make such advis 
able corrections as may seem necessary and then to sub- 
mit the form to the county library section for approval 
Since A.L.A. now has no statistical assistant and says it 
can not use the form until after the war this further 
delay in acceptance of the form does not seem too 
serious. 


WPA 


In the January 18 issue of the circular, issued 
irregularly by the A.L.A., entitled “Libraries and 
the War,” the following appeared: 


Liquidation of WPA projects is moving rapidly except 
in the Southeastern states where an extension of 
beyond February 1 was necessary and allowed. 
salvage of unfinished projects is sought. State adminis 
trations have been authorized to deliver project-owned 
books to former sponsors of library projects. Book- 
mobiles have in many cases already been absorbed by 
established library services. Remaining mobile equipment 
of all kinds is to be used for military transport. 


time 
Sponsor 


The WPA library projects have gone a long 
way in some states in giving the inhabitants ‘‘an 


(Continued on page 671) 
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A CHILD WELFARE LIBRARY 
By Mary Waldo Taylor? 


HILDREN are being deeply affected by a 

world at war. If scientific knowledge of 
childhood and wise handling of children by home, 
school, and community are not more important 
during wartime, they at least take on a crisis 
value. The inevitable strains in family life, with 
resulting insecurities for children, and the threats 
arising to child labor standards, to education, and 
to certain other protective services, give new sig- 
nificance to old subjects, and timely materials are 
appearing in print to deal with these acute new 
problems. 

Child study and development, child psychology, 
parent education, care and education of delinquent 
and handicapped children, social services for de- 
pendent children, nursery schools, and health edu- 
cation form the subject matter of the Library of 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund in Chi- 
cago, one of the most comprehensive child welfare 
libraries in the United States. It contains ap- 
proximately 20,000 books and pamphlets and re- 
ceives regularly about 150 periodicals. Current 
information requests reflect increasing interest in 
nutrition, consumer education in wartime, the 
place of youth in the war effort, attitudes and 
emotional stability of children in war, Britain's 
experience with child welfare, and day care for 
children of working mothers. 

The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund was 
established in 1908 in memory of the twelve-year- 
old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, as its charter reads, “To improve the 
condition of child life in the United States,” and 
the library is but one of its facilities available to 
individuals and communities. Others include re- 
search and education services by staff experts to 
health education and nutrition programs in public 
schools; health supervision of children in family 
groups: medical and nutrition service in nursery 
schools; administration of community funds for 
placement of children in camps; and studies and 
surveys of agencies and institutions concerning 
their dietary and child care problems. 


* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and _ contributions should 
be addressed to the editor of ‘‘The Special Librarian’’: 
Margaret Bonnell, Assistant Librarian, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

1 Librarian, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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The special services of the library are many and 
varied. Its Consultant Service, or reading guidance 
adapted to individual needs, attempts, through an 
understanding of each reader's particular prob- 
lems, to place the right books in his hands. Ref- 
erence help is extended to persons applying for it 
by mail or telephone, as well as to those reading 
in the library. Bibliographies on any child wel- 
fare subject are prepared upon request. One 
mimeographed, annotated bibliography, “The Par- 
ents’ Bookshelf,” is revised periodically and is 
always available upon request. Through the Loan 
Service packages of one or more books are mailed 
to any point in the United States. Bookshelves of 
about a dozen books are loaned for a period of 
one month to groups for the use of members and 
to libraries to supplement their collections. Parent 
education groups frequently ask for the privilege 
of hoiding meetings at the library at which book 
reviews are presented by staff members. The only 
service for which there is any charge is in connec- 
tion with books sent by mail; in these cases the 
borrower pays postage both ways. 

The library is open to the public. Professors, 
students, parents, physicians, nurses, and profes- 
sional child welfare workers are among its most 
frequent users. Librarians in schools or commu- 
nities are invited to make use of its resources and 
services. 


FOR COUNTY LIBRARIANS 
(Continued from page 670) 


equal chance” to read books. They have given an 
impetus to the development of library service in 
many communities, and the communities them- 
selves will continue the service. 

There are still thirty-five million Americans 
without libraries. They need an equal chance: 
books help to make it. 


Victory Gardens 


What is your County Library doing to help the 
new gardeners this Spring? Other libraries would 
like to hear of the exhibits, booklists, and projects 
which you are using. Why not write to the 
County Editor today? 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Literary Landmark 


OHN E. BREWTON and his wife, Sara W. 
Brewton, author of the Index to Children’s 

Poetry, are the subjects of an article by A. F. 
Kuhlman in The Peabody Reflector, entitled “A 
Guide to Children’s Literature.” 

Dr. Kuhlman quotes John Dewey as saying 
that “what differentiates man from other living 
beings is that he has a capacity for building up a 
spiritual and cultural heritage,” and goes on to 
say that “the most vital phase of this heritage has 
consisted of the stories, rhymes and songs recited 
by parents, teachers and elders to the young for 
their enjoyment and instruction—in fact for the 
enrichment of their lives.” Dr. Kuhlman says 
that “the volume of children’s literature has be- 
come so tremendous that for some time it has 
been urgent that a guide to it should be produced 
so as to make what is*best and most enjoyable 
readily available.” 

The Index to Children’s Poetry is such a guide, 
the result of long study of children’s literature, 
and continuous editorial work for over five years 
by the compilers. This 1,000-page book is a 
veritable literary landmark, indexing in a single 
alphabet children’s poems by title, subject, author, 
and first line, including collections for the very 
young child as well as material for elementary 
and high schools. Graded to indicate the ap- 
proximate age group for which the poems are 
suitable, and classified by a variety of subjects, the 
Index is useful alike to librarians, teachers, par- 
ents, radio artists, and the young people them- 
selves. Sold on the service basis. 


Double-Barreled Publicity 


Why not put the special publicity number of 
the Bulletin to practical and mutually beneficial 
use in your local public relations circles? Send a 
copy of the March Bulletin to each publicist, with 
a note mentioning that you hope the Bulletin will 
suggest further library contacts for publicity. 

At the same time you'll be reminding him of 
the library, with specific evidence of its activity 
and service. We'll be surprised if you don't get 
some good publicity out of it, too! 

We have a small supply of extra copies on 
hand, in case you need more, at 20c each. Be 
sure to specify the March Bulletin. Or if you 
prefer reprints of the article “Selling More Soap,” 
they are 10c each; 10 for 50c; 100 for $4. 

P.S. Have you circulated it among your trustees 
and staff ?? 
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It’s Quotable 


That Current Biography is timely, authoritative, 
and quotable is evidenced by the fact that various 
government agencies, including the Office of War 
Information, draw constantly on data from Cur- 
rent Biography for both foreign and domestic use, 
sometimes cabling as much as an entire biography 
to distant parts of the globe. Many biographies 
have been reprinted—in full or in part—in maga- 
zines, newspapers, bocks, and as separate articles. 
Quotes from Current Biography are also frequent 
on the radio and in lectures. 

Current Biography 1942—the great War Year- 
book—has been completed and is already in fre- 
quent use in libraries, schools, newspaper and 
business offices, radio stations, study clubs, and 
homes. 


Looking and Learning 


The new completely revised edition of the 
Educational Film Catalog is proving invaluable 
in the selection of just the right films for the 
subject required. 

This new edition contains many Government 
films and many others which may be obtained at 
a small charge. Distributors are indicated after 
each film and free films are listed for which the 
only charge is transportation. 


One Visual Education Instructor writes us: 
“I have been using your Educational Film Catalog 
and have found it to be a most valuable source 
of film information.” 


Subscriptions to the 1943 revised edition with 
three quarterly supplements, April, July and 
October, is $2. 


In the Hospital 


Among the many appreciative letters received 
concerning our recent publication, The Patients’ 
Library, by Mary Frank Mason, was one from 
Marilla Waite Freeman, who, following her re- 
tirement from the Cleveland Public Library, has 
taken charge of the library at St. Joseph's Hospital 
in New York. Miss Freeman writes: 

That chapter on ‘‘The Book’’ seems to me a master 
piece of inclusion and selection; and even the technical 
chapters have style, along with their clarity and sim- 
plicity. I am sure I should enjoy reading the whole 
thing, even if I didn’t happen at the moment to be 
a hospital librarian of sorts! . . . who finds in it many 
suggestions of practical value. 
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Glyde B. Nielsen, Librarian, Hospital Depart- 
ment, Minneapolis Public Library, writes: 

I read your book, The Patients’ Library a few days 
ago, and must commend it as a very practical and timely 
thing, for volunteer workers especially. I have asked my 
staff to read it, and yesterday recommended it to the 
librarian in charge of volunteer work at Fort Snelling 
Hospital. 


Excerpts from other letters: 


So clear and well gotten up—lI think it will be helpful 
to trained and untrained alike. 


I like the way it is written and its clear, direct, and 
simple approach will give it a wide apeal to the non- 
student type who is frequently the volunteer. You 
have confined it to related matter. I particularly like 
the choice you have made of library tools and your 
clear descriptions of how to use these essential aids. 


Teaching Storytelling 


A Course for Storytelling is the titie of an 
outline prepared by Ruth Budd Galbraith (of 
New Jersey College for Women Library School) 
for a workshop for volunteer workers who wish 
to tell stories to children in community centers, 
day nurseries, and playground groups. It has 
been revised to meet the needs of the High 
School Victory Corps classes, and is intended to 
aid teachers and to guide pupils in learning to 
select, prepare, and tell a story suited to the 
purpose for which it is needed. Ready in April, 
the pamphlet will be 35c, with additional copies 
in the same order 10c each. 


Supplements to LC Headings 


By arrangement with the Library of Congress 
The H. W. Wilson Company has taken over the 
publication of the supplements to LC subject 
headings which were formerly printed and dis- 
tributed quarterly by the Government Printing 
Office. Supplement number eight for December, 
1942, is the last quarterly supplement to be issued 
from Washington. 

We have compiled and printed a complete 
cumulation of all new LC headings and revisions 
in supplements number one through eight (Janu- 
ary 1941 through December 1942) together with 
new headings and revisions through March 15, 


1943. Hereafter new LC headings and revisions 
will be published and cumulated monthly with 
another complete cumulation in December 1943. 

The subscription price for the complete supple- 
mentary service is $2 a year. For this the 
subscriber receives immediately the present cumu- 
lation, the monthly supplements cumulated each 
month, and the complete cumulation to be pub- 
lished at the end of the year. Orders should be 
sent directly to The Wilson Company. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Brewton, John E. and Sara W. INDEX TO 
CHILDREN’S PokTRY. On the service 
basis 

Cook, D. E. and Rahbek-Smith, Eva. Epbu- 
CATIONAL FitM CATALOG: 1943 Edi- 
tion. With 3 Quarterly Supplements. 
$2 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1942. On the service 
basis 


Galbraith, Ruth Budd. STORYTELLING— 
A Strupy OUTLINE. 35c, additional 
copies in the same order, 10c each. 
In preparation 


Mason, Mary Frank. 
LIBRARY. $1 


THE PATIENTS’ 











CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1942. 
Fite SERVICE. 


VERTICAI 1942 annual bound volume. 


In Preparation 


Book Review Dicest. 1942 annual bound volume. 


Ready April 15 
FICTION CATALOG. Ist annual supplement. Ready April 1 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 
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A NEW EDITION 








of our STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG will be ready soon 
Have you received our Catalog of 
New Spring Juveniles? 


WHILE WE GUARANTEE 90% OF THE BOOKS “HUNTTING BOUND IN 
BUCKRAM” TO OUTWEAR THEIR USEFULNESS WITHOUT REBINDING, 
WE ALSO SUPPLY BOOKS IN THE PUBLISHERS’ BINDINGS, IF SO DESIRED, 


AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ANY BOOK—OF ANY PUBLISHER—IN ANY BINDING 
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10 years later 
A new 


Hervey 


Allen 


T was just ten years ago (seems 

longer, so much has happened) we 
published Amthony Adverse by Hervey 
Allen. The critics called if “a book for 
the ages,” and “ a magnificent landmark 
in American fiction.” Ever since the 
millionth copy of that book rolled off the 
press Hervey Allen has been at work on 
a story of Colonial America. This tre- 
mendous saga, to be called THe Disin- 


HERITED, (the disinherited were those 
early Americans, the first to separate 
themselves from the European tradi- 


tions) will be composed of six full length 
novels, each of which will be published 
individually as it is finished. 


Thuse we start another era in publishing 
on March 25, 1943, with the publication 
of the first of these novels, THE Forest 
AND THE Fort. 


Covering the period from 1699 to 1763 
THe Forest AND THE Fort is the story 
of Salathiel Albine who was captured by 
the Indians as a child and when a grown 
man returned to live among white people 
at Fort Pitt. Albine learned the white 
man’s manners and customs through 
working for Captain Ecuyer, a Swiss in 
command of the Royal English forces, 
during the siege of Fort Pitt, and accom- 
panied Ecuyer on his march toward 
Bedford Village. 


You understand the Indians as you never 
did before, you meet the men responsible 
for the safety of the frontier, the traders 
and the settlers—and that extraordinary 
girl, Bustle McQuiston, who had some 
highly original notions. 


It is Hervey Allen’s great art as a story- 
teller which give you a vicarious experi- 
ence of living through the times and 
events as though you were a contempor- 
ary and friend of the people involved. 


$2.50 
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FARRAR & RINEHART, NEW YORK 
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Say you read it in the 








UNDER A FLAGS 








RIDER BOOKS 


are training Radio men 





In addition to use as texts in all the armed services, 
Rider Radio Books are also found in leading libraries 
and famous technical schools; to mention a few: 
Georgia Tech., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Northwestern 
Univ., Virginia Polytech., Manhattan College, M | T, 
Univ. of Delaware, Carnegie, Duke, Harvard, Syracuse 
and Univ. of Alabama. 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 


Accepted authority on subject 338 pp.—$3.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 

Gives principles of FM radio. ... 138 pp.—$1.50 
SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 

Baxie method of radio maintenance 

English ed. 360 pp.—$3.00 Spanish ed. 385 pp.—$3.50 

THE METER AT WORK 

An elementary text on meters. .. 152 pp.—$!.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 

How to use, test and repair. ... 243 pp.—$2.00 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTRETERS 

Theoretical and practical. . 179 pp.—$2.00 
AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL § SvereNs 

—also automatic tuning systems....... 143 pp.—$1.25 


AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study on ‘Alternating Currents in 
Radio Receivers,"’ on “‘Resonance & Alignment,”’ on ‘‘Automatic 
Volume Control,’ on ‘‘D-C Voltage Distribution.’’ Hard bindings 


90¢ each 
A-C CALCULATION CHARTS 
Faster than a slide rule.......... 166 pp.—$7.50 


ALSO RIDER MANUALS— NOW IN XIII VOLUMES 
Reference books giving circuit diagrams and data on Radio Receiv 
ers — used by professional radio servicemen in all parts of the world 


Send Today for New Catalog 


JOHN F. RIDER, Publisher, Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


ROCKE-INTERNATIONWAL ELEC 
TREET, NEW YORK CITY. CABLE 


EXPORT DIV 
O VARICK 


COnP 
ARLAB 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be in- 
cluded in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recog- 
nized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards may be ordered from The H. W. Wilson Company for all books 
in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
covers and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:—100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35¢ per month; 
10 copies, 15c per month; a sample copy free. Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 





fought in the first World War with a gun 
and in the second with a microphone. Four 
women loved him and each understood him 
in her own way: his idealistic cousin, Mary; 
the typical-girl-about-New York, Barbara; 
the career girl, Constance; and Briggsy, who 
seemed to offer peace.” Huntting 


FICTION 


CALDWELL, JANET TAYLOR, 1900- 
Arm and the darkness. Scribner 1943 
604p $3 
A “cloak and sword tale, complete with 
perilous adventure, young gallants, and a 
romance set against the conflict between 
Catholic and Huguenot in the France of 
Louis XIII.” Kirkus 
CorBETT, ELIZABETH FRANCES, 1887- 
Excuse me, Mrs Meigs. Appleton-Cen- 


SAROYAN, WILLIAM, 1908- 
Human comedy; illus. by Don Freeman. 
Harcourt 1943 291p illus $2.75 
The story of an American family in war- 


time, and in particular of Homer Macauley, 
the fastest messenger boy in the telegraph 


tury 1943 289p $2 


“Mrs. Meigs, now 82, decides to marry 
her . . . friend, Horace Cunningham, and 
finds herself missing her identity as Mrs. 
Meigs, and resenting the loss of her inde- 
pendence. Many things happen in this ‘first 
year .. . and at the close, she accepts 
the mantle of her new estate more grace- 
fully.” Kirkus 


DIVINE, ARTHUR DURHAM, 1904- 


Tunnel from Calais, by David Rame 
rpseud,. Macmillan 1943 246p $2.50 


A story written around the theory that 
the Nazis might drill a tunnel for invasion 
under the English channel. An engineer, in 
spite of disbelief of his superiors, convinces 
_ the hero of the story, a naval intelligence 
officer, and together they plunge into difficult 
problems 


Howe, HELEN HUNTINGTON, 1905- 
The whole heart. Simon & Schuster 1943 


315p $2.50 


“The story of Jim Hurd—successful 
author and commentator, member of an 
aristocratic but poor Boston family, who 


APRIL 1943 


office in San Joaquin valley 


“Long after you have put ‘The Human 
Comedy’ down you will be savoring ... 
typically Saroyanesque touches. All of them 
stem from the little telegraph office—the 
perfect setting for a novel or a play—for 
across its plain counter pass messages that 
touch every emotion and high light of human 
life.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


ALBEE, FRED HOUDLETT, 1876- 
A surgeon’s fight to rebuild men; an auto- 


biography ; foreword by Lowell Thomas. 
Dutton 1943 349p illus $3.50 


An “account of Dr. Albee’s pioneering 
work in bone carpentry. Beginning with his 
early successes in various applications of 
the bone graft in reconstruction surgery, he 
tells of his work in Europe just prior to 
the first World War, the establishment and 
wonderful accomplishments of the United 
States General Hospital #3 at Colonia for 
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WAaLtz, GEORGE H. 1906- 
Jules Verne; the biography of an imagina- 
tion. Holt 1943 223p illus $2.50 


“Jules Verne’s vivid imagination forecast 
most of the marvels of the twentieth century 
before they were even dreamed of by the 
most advanced scientists. During his im- 
aginary voyages he prophesied the advance 


ALBEE, Frep H.—Continued 


rehabilitation of wounded soldiers in last 
war, and concludes with — of his ex- 
ceptionally difficult cases.’ tary journal 


LEVINE, IsAAcC DON, 1892- 
Mitchell; pioneer of air power. Duell 


1943 420p illus $3.50 


“In addition to Mitchell's own writings, 
his testimony before Congressional commit- 


of all the sciences so well that most of his 
inventions — submarines, airplanes,  televi- 
sion, long range guns, automobiles, death- 
dealing gases, helicopters, super-explosives— 


tees and Federal boards from 1913 to 1935 
constitutes a vast storehouse of information 
on his career and on the struggle for air 
power in the United States, a source which 
proved invaluable in the preparation of this 
book.” Acknowledgments 


have come true.” Huntting 


THE ARMED FORCES 


LEYSON, BuRR WATKINS, 1898- 
Army engineers in review; illus. with 
photographs. Dutton 1943 202p illus 


MABEE, FRED CARLETON, 1914- 
American Leonardo; a life of Samuel F. 


B. Morse; with an introduction by Al- 
lan Nevins. Knopf 1943 420p illus 
$5 

“A biography that emphasizes more than 
the fame in telegraphy in this versatile 
genius, artist, inventor, business man and 
politician. Of aristocratic lineage and stimu- 
lating background . . . he put in years of 
struggle to receive F age for the now 
universal Morse code. . an impor- 
tant part in the Atlantic . fiasco and 
ultimate success and . had a share in 
Matthew Vassar's founding of Vassar Col- 
lege.” Kirkus 

“There is something positively exciting 
about Mr. Mabee’s narrative as it discloses 
the incidents of Morse’s long fight to prove 
his case. . . The narrative is not only excit- 
ing but of true historical value, making a 
substantial contribution to the literature of 
invention.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


$2.50 


Partial contents: Pontons—bridges in a 
hurry; Engineers as constructors; Engineers 
as railroaders and road builders; Engineers 
as map makers; Camouflage—the art of 
concealment; Waterways experiment station; 
History of the corps of engineers; Units, or- 
ganization, training, and combat 


RATHBONE, A. D. 
He’s in the paratroops now. McBride 


1943 190p illus $2.50 


Partial contents: Paratroop qualifications; 
How to pilot a parachute; Medical care and 
emergency rations; Tower jumping; Skiing 
paratroopers; Battle practice; Arms and am- 
munition of a sky soldier; How the para- 
chute grew up 


THE BATTLE LINE 


MENCKEN, HENRY LouIS, 1880- 
Heathen days, 1890-1936. Knopf 1943 BELDEN, JACK, 1910- 
299p front $3 Retreat with Stilwell. Knopf 1943 368p 


Follows the autobiographies begun in the 
author's “Happy days,” published 1940, and 
in “Newspaper days,” published 1941. It 
covers a wider range than these earlier vol- 
umes and ends with the year 1936 

“It is simply a series of random reminis- 
cences, not always photographically precise, 
of a life that, on the whole, has been very 
busy and excessively pleasant.” Preface 


POLLOCK, CHANNING, 1880- 


map $3 

A history of the battle for Burma told by 
the American correspondent who entered 
Burma with Chiang Kai-Shek’s armies and 
saw every phase of the struggle against the 
Japanese invaders 

“The most readable pages of Belden’s 
full, first-hand report deal with the retreat to 
India, undertaken under almost impossible 
conditions, but the most important pages are 
those in which he analyzes the basic causes 
of our debacle.” New Yorker 


Harvest of my years; an autobiography. 
Bobbs 1943 359p illus $3.50 
“Mr. Pollock gives the record of a full 


JESSE, FRYNIWYD TENNYSON 
Saga of San Demetrio. Knopf 1942 84p 


life, of his wide interests . ... and of his 
main preoccupation, the theatre. . . He ,in- 
cludes stories about, friends and associates, 
his adventures in lecturing, his travels, ;and, 
pattern of an active life.” Kirkus 


illus $1.25 


A “tribute to the heroism of the officers 
and crew of the Mercantile Marine in a story 
of the oiler San Demetrio, one of the convoy 
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Jesse, FryNIwyD T.—Continued 
conducted by Jervis Bay. Shelled and set on 


STEINER, JESSE FREDERICK, 1880- 
Behind the Japanese mask. Macmillan 


fire by the Admiral Scheer, the vessel was 
abandoned. Two days later, a boatload of 
her survivors boarded her and effected suffi- 
cient repairs to bring her back to port with 
her ‘pool petrol’ nearly intact.” Kirkus 


REYNOLDS, QUENTIN JAMES, 1902- 


Dress rehearsal; the story of Dieppe. 
Random house 1943 278p front $2 

An eye-witness account of the Dieppe 
raid, written by a correspondent who accom- 
panied the expedition on the flagship. A 
large part appeared in “Collier's” 

“As thrilling and breathtaking as any ad- 
venture or detective story, colorful, lively, 
and packed with interest. Mr. Reynolds did 
not succeed in landing at Dieppe but he suc- 
ceeded in giving us a brilliant piece of re- 
porting, a vivid picture of commando fight- 
ing, and many heartening anecdotes one is 
not likely to forget.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


THE FOREIGN FRONT 


1943 159p $2 

‘An analysis of Japanese attitudes toward 
foreigners, their military ideas, religion, edu- 
cation and moral standards, their social cus- 
toms, and character emphasizes the fact that 
even though the Japanese have made their 
own adaptations of western science and ma- 
terial civilization they have retained an old 
allegiance to ideals and attitudes of feudal 
Japan.” Booklist 


ToLiscHus, Otto Davip, 1890- 
Tokyo record. Reynal 1943 462p $3 


Includes “‘a substantial amount of history, 
an analysis of social, economic, religious, 
political factors, and a day by day record of 
the mood, the tempo, the perversions of 
Japanese press, diplomacy and build-up for 
war. (The author describes also, his own 
experiences, first as correspondent, and then 
as prisoner.” Kirkus 


LATIN AMERICA 


FERGUSSON, ERNA, 1888- 
Chile. Knopf 1943 340p illus map $3.50 
A composite picture of Chile, of the 


BLACKWOOD, FRANCES 
Mrs England goes on living. Creative age 


1943 321p $2 


“An intimate and informal description of 
the problems faced by English women after 
two years of war and shortages—of the ra- 
tioned food and clothing, and how the 
women of England are solving these prob- 
lems. The author, an American journalist, 
also describes wartime meal-planning and 
cookery.” Huntting 


JAMES, SELWYN 


South of the Congo. Random house 1943 
347p illus map $3 

This book “provides information on his- 
torical setting, economic struggle, racial prob- 
lems of the countries ‘south of the Congo’ 
. . . Importance of continent in present war 
is stressed, as is Nazi and Japanese activity 
there. Enormity of postwar problems clearly 
presented.” Library journal 

“Undoubtedly one of the most interesting 
books that has appeared in recent years on a 
vital portion of.the world about which so 
little is known. It is warmly recommended 
to all who wish better to understand the 
issues, the men, and the events that are de- 
termining Southern Africa’s decisive role in 
the war.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


farms and copper mines, of rodeos, schools, 
churches, living conditions and social life. 
One chapter is devoted to a sketch of the 
poetess Gabriela Mistral 

‘Miss Fergusson makes you feel the dra- 
matic force of this queer geographical crea- 
tion of a land 1,660 miles from tip to tip, 
seldom more than 100 miles wide. . . But 
this book’s chief contribution is understand- 
ing of the -_ themselves. . . When you 
lay the book down, you have been in Chile, 
you have eaten and drunk with people, nice 
people and scalawags, wise people and fool- 
ish.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


FRANCK, HARRY ALVERSON, 1881- 
Rediscovering South America. . . Lippin- 


cott 1943 453p illus $5 

Map on lining-papers 

“Random wanderings from Panama to 
Patagonia and back, reviewing a continent 
the author covered, mainly on foot, a gen- 
eration ago. Illustrated with sixty-five repro- 
ductions of photographs, most of them by 
the author.” Subtitle 

It “is far from being a profound book, 
but it is an entertaining one, and the sixty- 
five photographs which illustrate it are above 
the average.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


MASSOCK, RICHARD GILBERT, 1900- 


"2 Oe eee eae eee “Tne > chemin the story of Latin 
3 > 


This book intends “to help the reader 
understand what has happened to Italy under 
Mussolini’s dictatorship and what may hap- 
pen within the country before the last bomb 
is dropped in World War II.” Foreword 


OF BEST BOOKS 


America; illus. with drawings by C. A. 
Chase and with maps. Harcourt 1943 
278p illus maps $2.50 


A brief history of Latin America. Con- 
tents: Exploration and conquest; Colonial 
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period; Independence period; Since inde- 
pendence; Some important dates in the story 
of Latin America; Glossary 


HAMILTON, THOMAS JEFFERSON, 1909- 


Appeasement’s child; the Franco regime 
in Spain. Knopf 1943 327p $3 

A “study of conditions and politics in 
Spain since the end of the Civil War. . . 
Economic problems, political struggles, the 
role of the church, the relation of Spain to 
the Axis and to Latin America, governmental 
functioning, the attitude of the people—all 
of these aspects of life in Spain are dis- 
cussed.” Huntting 


THE PEACE 


MAcCorMAC, JOHN PATRICK, 1895- 


This time for keeps. Viking 1943 196p 
$2 


Aims to help the soldier and those whom 
he defends to understand why he must fight, 
what he fights against, and particularly what 
he fights for. Contents: Soldier and the war; 
What the army teaches the soldier; “Don’t 
be a sucker”; How to be friendly though 
allied; Tactics of terror; War for the right 
to think; Strategy of the Axis; Victory is 
indivisible; Peace we fight for; Plans for the 
postwar world; Epilogue 

“If you like the forward-looking, hard- 
hitting type of thinking on this war... 
you will want to read John MacCormac’s 
new little book. Some may say that it is 
forward-looking to the point of generous 
optimism . . . but the important thing is 
that MacCormac has supplied a necessary 
and potent antidote to the weariness and 
fuzziness in too much of today’s thinking 
about the war.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


century shown in the work of the individual! 
priests and nuns, and patterned around the 
life of Bishop Crimont. There is some in- 
cidental information about Alaska, its his- 
tory, native peoples, and animals.’’ Booklist 


OVER THE RADIO 


SIousSAT, HELEN J. 
Mikes don’t bite; with an introduction 


by Elmer Davis; illus. by Jack Hoins. 
Fischer, L.B. 1943 303p illus $2.50 

“A guide to the requirements of speaking 
over the radio ,;and, also a. . . personal 
history brightened by scores of revealing 
anecdotes of outstanding radio personalities — 
statesmen, authors, commentators, announc- 
ers, and many others.”” Baltimore 

“She gives the broadcasting history of 
many celebrated larynxes. She recounts 
many of the cherished anecdotes of the 
studios—verbal slips and miscues, and closes 
with some sample radio talks in which the 
message and its manner of presentation have 
eloquently fused.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


HAWKINS, J. HAROLD 
Your house; its upkeep & rejuvenation; 


drawings by Effa Brown and the author. 
Barrows 1943 224p illus $2.50 

The aim of this book is to make home 
owners realize what they have, to help them 
take care of the house and to improve and 
increase the value of the investment 


Lewis, ETHEL, 1896- 
Decorating the home. Macmillan 1942 
xxviii,574p illus $4 


MOTHERWELL, HIRAM 
Peace we fight for. Harper 1943" 281p 


$2.50 

The author believes that “the day of 
Armistice will be a day of anarchy, a Europe 
of expatriated peoples without work, food, 
money, machines. America will have to feed 
Europe; a supergovernment must be set up 
to establish a sound currency, to regulate 
commerce, world trade. A federation of Eu- 
rope may be the solution. . . He believes 
that the answer to permanent peace lies in 
the conception of community of interest, 
rather than that of balance of power.” 
Kirkus 


MISSIONARIES 


SAVAGE, ALMA HELEN, 1900- 


Dogsled apostles. Sheed 1942 231p illus 


$2.75 
“Development of Catholic missions in 
Alaska in the last half of the nineteenth 


Partial contents: Personality of the home; 
Selecting the home; Color charts and har- 
monies; Walls and wall coverings; Floors 
and floor coverings; Textiles; Window 
treatments; Furniture styles; Specialized 
furniture and slip covers; Pictures as decora- 
tion; Lamps and shadés and other accesso- 
ries; Dining-table details; Flower arrange- 
ment; Bibliography 


MUNRO, IRENE B. 
Handbook for clubwomen, by I. B. Munro 


and W. M. Munro. Jacobs press 1942 
393p $2.50 


Herein the “club woman will find many 
practical helps, ideas, and suggestions to 
make her work more vital, interesting, and 
worthwhile.” Preface 

Contents: Club organization; Parliamen- 
tary procedure; Clubwomen and community 
service; Club program techniques; Programs, 
topics, and sources of information 
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THROUGH WOMEN’S EYES 


LANGER, Mrs RULKA (GODLEWSKA) 1906- 
Mermaid and the Messerschmitt. Roy 
pubs. 1942 372p $2.75 
“Personal narrative of a young Polish 
woman who experienced the bombing of 
Warsaw in September 1939. She tells briefly 
of her life up to the time of the war and in 
greater detail describes how the Nazi inva- 
sion affected her family and friends. For the 
safety of her two children she left the coun- 
try with them early in 1940 to join her 
husband in America.” Booklist 


A PEACEFUL INTERLUDE 


NATHAN, ROBERT, 1894- 
Journal for Josephine. Knopf 1943 142p 
$1.75 


“This little book . . . was written for no 
other purpose than to set down the small 
adventures, the not-to-desperate anxieties, the 
ordinary observations of a war-time summer 
on the Cape.” Author's note 


Moats, ALICE LEONE 
Blind date with Mars. Doubleday 1943 
486p $2.50 
The author was commissioned by “Col- 
lier's’’ to get inside Russia and report on 
that country from the feminine viewpoint. 


Meikle; foreword by J. H. McFarland; She finally reached Moscow by way of 
Japan, China, and the Burma Road, and be- 


— by J. Mowry. Macmillan fore her tour was completed she had added 
1942 255p illus $2.50 Persia, Egypt, and West Africa to her 
A picture-cyclopedia of vegetables show- odyssey 


FOR SPRING 


FOLEY, DANIEL J. 


Vegetable gardening in color, by D. J. 
Foley in collaboration with C. E. 


ing the important vegetables, herbs and ber- 
ries in full color plates. They are arranged 
in alphabetical order with accompanying de- 
scriptions and cultural directions. Addressed 
primarily to the amateur 


‘Few people could imitate Miss Moats in 
blending her most purely personal experi- 
ences with a recording of world history. The 
result is . . . irresistible, probably because 
she has a sharply chiseled personality and 
also because she is an artist of the expressive 
word.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


STANDEN, ANTHONY 


; OAKES, VIRGINIA ARMSTRONG 
Insect invaders. Houghton 1943 228p 


White man’s folly. Houghton 1943 415p 


illus maps $3 

Contents: What is an insect; What an 
insect’s body is like; How insects live and 
multiply; Insects that harm man and ani- 
mals; Insects eat our food, and other things; 
Good insects; Balance sheet; Insects out of 
place; Insects kept in place; Chemicals; 
Other tricks; Set a bug to catch a bug; 
Stamp on that bug 

“Throughout the volume, the author; 
writes with a sense of humor and an eye for 
an interesting fact. His book, illustrated 
with numerous photographs, presents in a 
lively way the case for the prosecution 
against the insects.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


TOLLEY, Howarp Ross, 1889- 


Farmer citizen at war. Macmillan 1943 
318p $2.50 


Contents: War on the home front; Agri- 
culture’s war job and war tools; Federal sys- 
tem in war and peace; Pressure groups in 
an embattled democracy; Farmer helps with 
government's chores; A war of all the 
people; Non-farmer citizens and the war; 
Managerial vs. the people’s revolution; 
Democratic peace; Some sources 


OF BEST BOOKS 


$3 

“An American woman who has lived in 
China as teacher and journalist centers her 
personal experience of . . . ten years in the 
Far East on the failure of the West to 
understand the new and changing Orient. . . 
(Covers; peacetime China, its economic and 
political unification under Chiang Kai-shek; 
the first Japanese aggression in Manchuria; 
Russian communism in China; the Burma 
road; the gathering of war in Indo China, 
Malaya, Java, the Philippines; and much 
more.’ Baltimore 


RETIREMENT 


KAIGHN, RAYMOND P. 
How to retire and like it; introduction 


by A. E. Bestor. Assn. press 1942 
170p $1.75 


“Retirement should be anticipated and 
plans made not only for finances but for 
activities, and hobbies, and also for the psy- 
chological adjustment to leisure. The advice 
is addressed to men, particularly men with 
wives; some of it of course is applicable to 
women, but in general it is masculine. ,Bib- 
liography;” Booklist 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


CLEMENS, CyRIL, 1902- 

Young Sam Clemens; foreword by H. W. 
Van Loon and introduction by Grant 
Wood. Leon Tebbetts editions 1942 
282p illus $3 


A biography of Mark Twain in his youth 
as a mischievous schoolboy, a sharp trader, 
an impetuous river pilot, a mining camp 
cook, reporter, troublemaker, prankster, and 
author until he leaves San Francisco in 1866 


HATCH, ALDEN, 1898- 
Glenn Curtiss, pioneer of naval aviation. 
Messner 1942 294p illus $2.50 


A biography of Glenn Curtiss who in- 
vented the aileron, the tricycle landing gear 
and the V8 water-cooled motor. He was the 
first to fly from land on water, and at the 
request of the U.S. Navy he arranged the 
first landing and take-off of a plane from 
the deck of a ship. Again at the request of 
the Navy he invented the flying boat, and the 
hydroplane step. Written for young people 


HELLUM, AMANDA WATKINS 
You can whittle and carve, by A. W. 
Hellum and F. H. Gottshall. Bruce 
pub. 1942 82p illus $2.25 
Contents: Tools; Woods suitable for 
carving; Wall plaques; Trays and book 
ends; Jewelry; Figure carving; Human fig- 
ures; Finishing 


MAULE, FRANCES, 1879- 

Careers for the home economist; fields 
which offer openings to the girl with 
modern training in the homemaking 
arts. Funk 1943 xxi,256p $2 


Contents: You go places with a home 
economics degree; Nation needs nutrition- 
ists; Dietitians to the fore; Home econo- 
mists wanted for social service; A career as 
a country neighbor; New vistas open in 
teaching; There are chances in research, if—; 
Rise of the HEWIBS; Demonstration—the 
handy tool; What chance for a fashion 
career; S O S from the textile field; Now 
about breaking into print; Ifs and buts of 
radio 

Bibliography at end of each chapter 


YATES, RAYMOND FRANCIS, 1895- 


Fun with your microscope. Appleton- 
Century 1943 150p illus $2 


Contents: Your microscope; First lessons ; 
Ten-ce microscope; Specimens: where and 
how to find them; Preparation of specimens ; 
Mounting specimens for keeps; Photomicrog- 
raphy is easy; Smoke in your eyes; Home- 
made micro-projectors; Still more fun with 
these accessories; Introduction to bacteriology 


THE MONTH AT RANDOM 


(Continued from page 663) 


No attempt is made to rank the names. The 


citations are as follows: 


WHITES 


Dr. FRANZ Boas, (died Dec, 21st) distinguished an- 
thropologist, whose scientific studies have done much to 
shatter the myth of race. 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE, who has frankly spoken out for 
the rights of Negroes and the common man the world 
over. 


WARNER BROTHERS, motion picture studios, for ‘‘In This 
Our Life,’’ an exceptional film in that it presented the 
Negro in a realistic and dignified role. 


LILLIAN SMITH, of Clayton, Georgia, who as editor of 
The South Today has maintained a consistent liberalism 
in a land where it takes courage to be liberal. 


THE NATIONAL MARITIME UNION, for supporting Captain 
Mulzac in his fight for recognition and for its un- 
compromising stand against racial discrimination in the 
employment of its members. 


THE SuRvVEY-GRAPHIC, for its special issue of last No 
vember, entitled: ‘‘Color: unfinished business of democ 
racy.”’ 

NEGROES 


CAPTAIN HUGH MuLzac, of the Liberty ship ‘‘Booker T 
Washington’’ for becoming the first Negro captain of a 
United States merchant ship. 


EDWARD KENNEDY ““DuKk’’ ELLINGTON, whose contribu 
tions to American music for the past twenty years have 
lifted “‘Jazz’’ to new heights of excellence and dignity 


Dr. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, whose recent death 
brought to a close a career which has focused wide 
attention upon the contributions of the Negro to science 


WILLARD S. TOWNSEND, president of the United Trans- 
port Workers of America (Red Caps), for becoming the 
first Negro member of the executive committee of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Dr. J. ErNest WILKINS, Jr., Phi Beta Kappa, for win 
ning his Ph.D. in mathematics from the University of 
Chicago at the age of nineteen. 


PAUL ROBESON, for symbolizing and promoting the folk 
art of many lands and peoples and for his performance 
last summer in the leading role of Shakespeare's im 
mortal play Or¢hello. 


Dr. ALAIN Locke, of Howard University, for his books 
and for editing the special issue of Swrvey-Graphi 
“‘Color: unfinished business of democracy.”’ 


Dr. ARTHUR MELVIN TOWNSEND, whose business acumen, 
against great odds, has guided the million-dollar pub 
lishing company of the National Baptist Convention 
out of the “‘red.”’ 


THE PiTTspuRGH Courter, latest Negro weekly news 
paper, for leading the ‘Double V'' campaign—Victory 
for the United Nations abroad; Victory for democracy 
at home. 


Dr. CHANNING TosiAs, for his services in the War Bond 
campaigns and in the Army and Navy recreational pro 
grams, and as member of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Selective Service he assisted in formulating a 
policy of fairness for this agency. 


MARGARET WALKER, of West Virginia State College, fos 
winning the Yale University Younger Poets competition 
with her book For My People. 

Jupce WitiiaM H. Hastiz, former Civilian Aide to the 


Secretary of War, for his heroic efforts to achieve full 
integration of the Negro in the United States Army. 
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“tn fotal war there is ne place for the 


mystery and technical ‘hoeus-pocus that 
used to surround war. Every American is 


a participant. Every American should 
momprokend Wet by, Selegond why. 


"War books, therefore, are a genuins 


é consideration and contribution té the 
| total wor enterprise. ‘They can provide 
- additional leverage in obtaining what all 


‘of. us in our different ways re after, a 


decisive victory ‘and @ ‘durable peace.” 














